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Meeting the Number One 


Problem of 1948 


Supplying the annual requirements, maintain- 
ing school buildings, and providing the needed 
new schoolhousing facilities for 30,000,000 peo- 
ple, continues in 1948 as the Number One prob- 
lem of school boards and their superintendents. 

The critical situation now involved in the pro- 
“Tools of Education” and the 
schoolhousing facilities for their use makes at- 
tendance at the educational exhibits during the 
A.A.S.A., Atlantic City meeting, February 21 to 
“must” 


curement of the 


26, a for all school administrators. 
More than 260 firms and organizations will 
participate in the 1948 exhibit. 


clude all the essential 


The displays in- 
“tools of education,” and 
the many new and improved products now avail- 
able in materials, school equipment, classroom 
tools, and instructional aids will be shown. The 
exhibit will also offer an excellent opportunity 
to obtain professional services in providing new 
schoolhousing facilities as well as in modernizing 
school buildings. 

The exhibits, staffed by people experienced in 
servicing the interests of the schools, will provide 
the professional educator with most valuable 
guidance in the evaluation and selection of the 
essential materials, equipment, and supplies to 
carry on a sound, functional educational program. 

Of course, no superintendent will miss going 
to Atlantic City for the A.A.S.A. meeting. 
During this critical period the exhibits rank 
importance with the professional meetings and 
sufficient time to completely cover the exhibits 
should be allowed. The exhibit visits will give 
superintendents a fund of knowledge and expe- 
rience which will yield rich returns to their 
school system and help them in meeting the 
Number One problem of the year. 
in this 


issue serves as a convenient means of obtaining 


The “Guide to Products and Services”’ 
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valuable assistance on your procurement prob- 


‘ems. Refer to the advertising and then make 
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The Iconoclast Takes a Look at — 





The Meetings and Committees of School Boards 
H. H. Kirk’ 


Today, everybody is looking at something. The superintendent 
looks at supervision; the physician looks at health and physical 
education; the teacher looks at administration; and the parent 
looks at extracurricular activities. With the feeling that it occa- 
sionally pays to make oneself disagreeable, the iconoclast decided 
that it was time for him to have his look. 

A number of years ago, along with two or three hundred others, 
I sat at the feet of my instructors in graduate school. There we 
learned of the dire results that stem from lengthy school board 
meetings. Every session, we were solemnly taught, should begin 
on time, follow a carefully thought out time schedule, and end 
on time. Never should a monthly meeting occupy more than a 
couple of hours. Then we learned of the absolute necessity for 
rigid parliamentary procedure. Nowhere but in the sticks, we 
were informed, did boards of education discuss anything but main 
motions properly seconded. Meetings guided by Roberts’ Rules of 
Order always kept on the track, never wandered, proceeded ex- 
peditiously, and accomplished things. Standing committees came 
in for a drubbing, too. They destroyed the unity of the board: 
they broke a board up into several small and independent units. 
Committees formulated plans and executed them, independently 
of the whole board; and each committee chairman inevitably be- 
came a little czar, to be appeased, with gifts and logrolling on the 
side. 

\fter getting out into the field, I heard it all again. The con- 
vention orator had been in a graduate school too; and he allowed 
the time-honored phrases to roll trippingly from his tongue. The 
textbook author and the writers of articles were equally zealous, 
reminding me of my graduate courses. 


Copybook Maxims vs. Facts 

rhree fourths of it has never happened. More and more | am 
forced to the conclusion of Ling Po, that the most brutal murder 
ever committed was the slaying of a pet theory by a ruthless 
gang of facts. Repeatedly through an experience of more than 25 
years have I violated the copybook maxims; and repeatedly have 
I had the satisfaction of knowing that I did not materially err 
Perhaps some concrete treatment of the case will explain and 
justify my fall from grace. 

Never have I been able so to plan a board meeting that did 
more than begin on time. Even to have a meeting begin at a 
definite hour is a rare accomplishment. With the best of intentions, 
board members have to deal with railroad crossings, traffic lights, 
and slow buses. Of all things that are possible, beginning on time 
is the only one that happens with any regularity. Probably no 
person worries more than I, or spends more time ahead of time, 
planning for meetings that click. A typed order of business is 
given each member. If formal resolutions governing the sale of 
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some property or lamenting the death of a faithful engineer are 
to be passed, their wording has been carefully thought out in 
advance and reduced to written form. If some point of law is 
vital to an action, the proper volume of the North Dakota Re- 
vised Code of 1943, carefully marked, is on the table. If a new 
policy is to be proposed for adoption, I have spent hours discus- 
sing it with faculty associates and others, in an effort to locate 
and eliminate the ‘“bugs.’’ As far as I can foresee, I have planned 
a meeting that will proceed smoothly and adjourn before the 
Bison Cafe closes. 

The meeting comes to order and the inevitable happens. I find 
that I have overlooked some important bit of information; and 
I must unlock the vault to get it. Some board member puts the 
finger on a weak spot in what I am proposing, and I must tear 
down and rebuild my argument. During the afternoon, some 
person has asked a board member to present a communication 
for him. Perhaps I have taken too much for granted, and the 
board members, through lack of informational background, are not 
ready to grasp what I am trying to explain. A delegation from 
Morton and Doty’s Addition appears at the meeting to urge the 
construction of a new elementary building in that rapidly growing 
area. 

What shall we do? Shall I as superintendent demand action on 
a proposal that the board is not ready to adopt? Shall I get mad 
because they do not blindly follow my advice? Shall we ignore 
the communication, or brush off the delegation, just because they 
are not listed on the agenda? Common sense gives the answer. The 
communication must be read: the delegation must be heard: the 
overlooked item of information must be looked up, even though 
our meeting, planned for two hours, stretches out to three or four 
hours. 

Anything can happen at a school board meeting; and the 
young superintendent might as well realize it early in his career. 
By cultivating poise, by taking it on the chin when his carefully 
laid plans miss fire and go haywire, he will be a more valuable 
superintendent, and he will live longer. After all, why is a school 
board? The best answer I can give — and it is my own; I didn’t 
get it in Ed. Ad. 304—s — is that the board is the community in 
miniature. A board is set up by law to take legal responsibility 
for all that goes on in the schools. In this respect a small group 
of elected citizens acts as the community. But the function of the 
board goes further than this. The truly representative school 
board, in appraising the recommendations of its superintendent, 
will attempt to view them in advance as the community as a 
whole will view them afterward. 

Let us state the situation in reverse: The superintendent has 
given much thought to the advisability of making a start in the 
field of vocational guidance. He reads widely, visits other schools, 
checks his plans with well-known authorities, and gives his faculty 
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associates a chance to shoot his scheme full of holes. His entire 
educational background tells him that it will work. But, if he 
ignores his community, and how it will react, he may find a very 
sorry state of affairs when he puts his plans into operation. For- 
tunately, the law has given him an instrumentality that will make 
it needless for him to bruise his head against a stone wall. This 
instrumentality is his school board, his community in miniature. 
If he approaches his board with his plans, and does it honestly and 
sincerely, if he frankly points out what to him seems to be the 
most serious common sense obstacles, and if he doesnt become 
impatient, he will almost invariably get help. 


Time Saving vs. Mature Judgment 

Practically every reaction of his community can be foreseen 
from the reactions of the individual members of his board. Thus. 
those aspects of his plan which the rank and file of school patrons 
might criticize most vigorously can be modified to suit the thinking 
of the parents. Once in actual operation, the plan will merit re- 
spect, and confidence, and can be improved upon from vear to 
year because of that respect and confidence. The plan gets a 
fair chance, because of the thoroughgoing preview it has received 
from the community in miniature, the board of education. 

So, getting back to the matter of running board meetings on a 
schedule, is there not some room for argument? Are we not in 
danger of overlooking the finest public relations instrumentality 
in the world, a well-informed school board, a board which has 
become well informed by being deliberate, by not being rushed 
into adopting half understood proposals? 

Let us try to envision what happens when meetings are domi- 
nated by an efficiency expert. Discussion is shut off because time 
is up. A plan that is half debated and half comprehended is sprung 
on the public. The board is invariably charged with lack of 
foresight and snap judgment. The proposal, whatever it is, upsets 
family living habits, or it runs counter to community traditions, 
or it is branded as something new fangled — all because only the 
superintendent understands it. That executive is wise who forgets 
half of what he has read about instantaneous decisions and ad- 
ministrators functions and prerogatives. He will encourage his 
board to discuss and rediscuss. What if the meeting does last an 
hour longer? That hour may mean the difference between success 
and failure. In the public eve, it may indicate shrewd foresight 
rather than immature judgment. 


A Look at Standing Committees 

Standing committees constitute another big bad wolf: so they 
will rate our next look. With more than twenty years of experience 
with standing committees, the Fargo board of education still be- 
lieves in them. So does the present superintendent. In spite of 
what was dealt out in Ed, Ad. 349~-s, three fourths of it has failed 
to happen. The board still works as a unified whole; the board still 
regards the superintendent as its chief executive; all actions taken 
are followed up by the superintendent; and all policies adopted 
are administered by him. The board has not disintegrated into 
eight small boards; the committee chairmen have not become 
little czars: 
committees 


and there is no logrolling or trading of votes among 


The president of the board and the superintendent are members, 
ex officio, of all committees; and this insures balance and co- 
ordination. No committee is ever given power to act. They do 
spade work; they investigate, report, and recommend; and that 
is all. Their reports are usually mimeographed and studied by 
the entire board; and their recommendations are always debated, 
sometimes rejected. The board, working as a unit, decides what 
is to be done. Never in the past 12 years has any committee or 
committee chairman assumed the prerogatives of the board or of 
the superintendent 

The service these committees render is invaluable and im- 
measurable. When a new member comes on the board, he is baffled 
by the immense amount of information he lacks. This lack is given 
attention promptly when he is given two or three of the lighter 
standing committee assignments 


rhe president, for example, 
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designates him chairman of the health committee, and he is made 
a member of one or two other groups. He makes it his business 
to become familiar with the several areas that come within the 
scope of his committees. The superintendent brings problems to 
the committees. They work with him to find solutions. At the 
end of the year, new members are ready for other and heavier 
assignments; and in the third year of membership, those who 
have worked hard and effectively are usually started through the 
offices of secretary, vice-president, and president. 

The first great value in standing committees lies in the fact 
that board members are systematically educated by working on 
them. No member can know everything. The committee assign- 
ments rotate; and before too long the new member begins to get 
the feel of things, to find out what makes the wheels go around 
in other words, what it is all about. The man or woman who 
becomes president of the Fargo board of education has trained 
tor the office as truly as an athlete trains: for, through the regular 
rotation of committee assignments, he or she reaches that office 
with a marvelous background of facts. Nothing can give a super 
intendent a greater lift, a greater sense of support, than a board 
of education that knows and knows that it knows. The superin- 
tendent who wants snappy sessions, rapid fire decisions, instan- 
taneous compliance with his recommendations, and prompt ad- 
journment at 9:30 p.m., is merely revealing abysmal ignorance 
of human nature. It just doesn’t happen that way. The superin- 
tendent who boasts of his one monthly meeting and of his docile 
and compliant school board will wake up someday 
what he did wrong. 


wondering 


informality Expedites School Business 

Parliamentary procedure rates our final look. For the typical 
board of education parliamentary law is nothing more than a 
device to impede business and get it completely fouled up. One 
can go back through the minutes of the Fargo board of education 
tor twenty vears, and not find a single instance where a motion 
was amended, or where it was necessary to pause to determine 
whether a main motion or something else was before the board. 
Furthermore, one can find only two or three instances where an 
action of the board was reconsidered or rescinded. One other 
aspect of these records is the fact that practically always, the 
action of the board has been taken on a unanimous vote. 

What is the explanation? Are there no arguments, no differences 
of opinion? Does some one person dominate the thinking or tell 
everyone how to vote? Any person who will take the time to sit 
through a session will find it featured by firm good-natured give- 
and-take, with no holds barred and no domineering or overpow- 
ering personality in the saddle. The explanation is very simple 
The main motion is never made until a proposal has been thor- 
oughly discussed. This is rank heresy, but it works. When a 
proposition first comes before the board, no one knows what 
motion to make. After it has been discussed, a motion can be so 
framed that it covers the situation and satisfies everybody. A 
unanimous vote follows naturally, and it is rarely necessary to 
“tinker up” such a decision at a subsequent meeting. 

A moment’s thought on the matter will reveal how absurdly 
involved a board meeting can become by following parliamentary 
law. A member comes to a meeting, indignant over the fact that a 
$25 fee was charged when the Boy Scouts used the high school 
auditorium for a Court of Honor. To get the matter “before the 
house” he moves that Boy Scout use of buildings hereafter be 
permitted without charge. A fellow member seconds the motion, 
and now it can be discussed. Before long, the conviction grows 
upon one member that free use should be limited to general or 
city-wide meetings. So, an amendment appropriate to this idea 
is voted upon and passed. 

\ lady member scents discrimination against the Campfire Girls, 
and the motion is amended again. Now the main motion would 
if passed, grant free use of s« hool buildings to Scouts and Camp- 
fire Girls for all citv-wide meetings. Another amendment proposed 
insists that meetings of individual troops be on the free list; but 
this fails to pass. Next an amendment bringing the YMCA into 
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the picture is added. Before the main motion is put to a vote, 
someone drops in another amendment, abolishing free use and 
putting everything on an actual cost basis. By this time only a 
Philadelphia lawyer can tell what the motion is and record it 


correctly. 
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viates the necessity for remembering what classes of motion are 
debatable, what kinds take precedence over others, and under 
what conditions a motion may be amended, reconsidered, or re- 
scinded. Very few individuals can deal with such problems cor- 


rectly and with dexterity. 


In contrast, | can remember a special meeting, several years ago, 


held shortly after three new members had come on the board. 
The president called the meeting to order and stated the purpose 
for which it had been called. Almost immediately one of the new _ to 
members submitted a motion which, in his opinion, covered the 
situation. The president, after ascertaining that all present could 
remain for considerably more than an hour, gravely suggested 
that the board spend eighty minutes in conversation before any 
motions were made. This was agreed upon, and at the close of 
the discussion with the whole matter thoroughly understood, three 
simple main motions handled the situation adequately and placed 
it on record in very clearly understandable form. 

The procedure just described has one more point of superiority. 
Having adequate discussion precede the making of motions ob- 


be effective 


career. 


must 


Infermed Board Is Capable Board 


And now:for a look, by way of summary. A board of education, 
become 
executive's recommendations may get the meeting over and every- 
one home early; but it does not produce an informed board. Any- 
thing that facilitates the acquisition of vital information on school 
matters is worth while whether it be standing committees, lengthy 
meetings, or meetings that ignore Roberts’ Rules of Order. A well- 
informed board is a capable board. It will never falter when 
criticisms come thick and fast, nor when the times make the public 
querulous and cranky. For progress, for efficiency, and for peace 
of mind, the young superintendent should learn this early in his 


informed. Blind reliance on the 


Functions and Organization of the 
British Ministry of Education 
Sir John Maud, K.C_.B., C.B.E.’ 


lhe roots of the present British Ministry 
of Education go back nearly one hundred 
vears, when a small office was set up for 
the administration of the £20,000 voted by 
Parliament to help voluntary 
establish elementary schools for poor chil- 
dren in England and Wales. The Minister 
of Education is now responsible to Parlia- 
ment for administering Exchequer grants 
of some £120 million (480 million dollars) 
a year, and, in the words of the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act, for promoting the education ot 
the people of England and Wales and for 
securing the effective execution by local 
authorities of the national policy for pro- 
viding a varied and comprehensive educa- 
tional service in every area. We have moved 
i long way in the past one hundred years; 
ind in many ways the biggest single stage 
in that progress was the Act of 1944, passed 
is an act of faith at a time when the war 
had still to be finally won. 
here are two points about the Act 
which are important for an understanding 
of the present functions of the Ministry 
of Education. First, the Minister, through 
his Departments, as the words I have just 
quoted will show, is given an individual 
function of active leadership. Under earlier 
\cts the Minister’s function was defined 
is the superintendence of education. Now 
he must ensure the execution of a national 
policy, but, and this is equally important, 
that policy is executed through a chain of 
responsible authorities and mainly through 
niluence and advice, only rarely by posi- 


bodies to 


ve direction. Local responsibility is in the 


nds ot the 146 local education authori- 


’ \I Fducatior 





Sir John Maud, K.C.B., C.B.E. 


ties, and every school and every institution 
for Further education has in turn a body 
of managers or governors each with their 
own defined sphere of responsibility. The 
Minister’s job is to lead to define a 
national policy and to see that it is carried 
out — but the administration of education 
in England and Wales is in fact a partner- 
ship, a partnership between the central 
authority, the local authorities, 
teachers. For instance, the Minister nearly 
always consults representatives of the asso 
teachers and local education 
making any important 


ciations of 
authorities 
change in policy 


before 


and the 





Extent of the Ministry's Service 

Secondly, education as defined in the 
new Act covers the widest possible field 
It covers not only full-time education in 
primary and secondary schools, up to the 
age of 15 for all children and up to 18 or 
even 19 for many, but part-time and full- 
time education for those who have left 
school. This includes vocational education 
but also the general education of adults, 
recreational facilities, music, drama, and 
art, everything in fact which tends toward 
the development of human beings as per- 
sonalities. The universities are specifically 
excluded, the Ministry of Education has 
no direct responsibility for them since in 
Britain they are independent institutions 
which get government grants, which are 
now substantial, direct from the Treasury 
through a special committee. 

The Ministry’s job is, in short, the edu- 
cation of the whole man, throughout his 
life. It is just as much a part of its func- 
tions to get community centers established 
as to see that enough schools of the right 
kind are built for children of various ages. 

The work of the Ministry is of two 
kinds, though there is no hard and fast 
division between the two. One is adminis- 
trative and is mainly concerned with plan- 
ning, finance, and buildings, the other is 
concerned with the content of education 
what goes on in the schools and why 

On the administrative side the Minister 
defines general policy for the provision of 
schools and so on, and arranges with the 
local education authorities and other bodies 
concerned that that policy is carried out 


For instance, under the 1944 Act everv 
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local education authority has had to pre- 
pare a development plan showing how it 
proposed to develop its primary and 
secondary education and the new schools it 
proposed to build, where they should be 
and so on. Similarly authorities have also 
been asked to prepare schemes of further 
education. The Ministry gives guidance to 
authorities in preparing these plans. The 
authorities are allowed a good measure of 
discretion in interpreting the national plan 
to local needs, though the Minister has the 
last word and the plan has finally to be 
approved by him. Then the Ministry has 
also to see that resources are made avail- 
able, both financial and material, to enable 
the plan tb be carried out. Grant is paid 
by the Ministry at fixed rates on approved 
expenditure incurred by the local authori- 
ties, the general results being that local 
rates carry substantially less than half of 
the total cost of the education service. It 
is the Ministry’s responsibility, too, to see 
that an appropriate share of the national 
resources in the way of material and man 
power is made available for educational 
purposes and that they are fairly shared 
among the different authorities. 

On the more strictly educational side, the 
Minister does not prescribe or control the 
curriculum in schools, but on his staff. are 
over 400 Inspectors — they are called His 
Majesty’s Inspectors — whose original job 
it was to inspect the education provided in 
the schools and to see that it was efficient. 
In fact, they now do much more than this: 
they advise their administrative colleagues 
on educational questions, they act as liaison 
officers between the Ministry, the local 
education authorities, and other bodies, and 
perhaps most important of all, by organiz- 
ing refresher courses for teachers, and in 
other ways, they focus the attention of 
authorities and teachers on new methods 
and developments and, in general, help to 
keep the educational organism alive and 
growing. 


Organization of the Ministry 
But what about the actual organization 
of the Ministry itself? So far as administra- 
tion goes it is organized in a number of 


branches each in charge of an Under 
Secretary or other senior civil servant. 


There is the Schools Branch which deals 
with primary and secondary education, 
Further Education Branch which covers 
the whole field of technical and adult edu- 
cation as well as the youth service and 
planning for the county colleges which are 
going to be set up for the part-time educa- 
tion of young people who leave school 
before 15. Then there is a Teachers Branch 
which is responsible for maintaining an 
adequate supply of trained teachers and 
for dealing with questions of qualifications 
and so on. Closely related to this branch 
are the more specialized sections dealing 
with questions of salaries and pensions. 
One of the biggest of Britain’s postwar 
jobs has been to set up a special scheme 


for training as teachers men and women 
who were in the armed forces or doing 
other kinds of war work. Over 50 new 
colleges are now operating with an output 
of nearly 12,000 trained teachers a year. 

The Special Services Branch is concerned 
with school health services, special schools 
for handicapped children and school milk 
and meals. The latter service has expanded 
tremendously since the early days of the 
war: well over 2,000,000 children, that is, 
practically half our total school population 
already have dinner at school every day. 

The Ministry’s foreign relations, as well 
as its public relations on the home front, 
are handled by a separate branch — the 
Branch of Information and External Rela- 
tions. A very large part of the responsibili- 
ties of this branch lie in the field of 
UNESCO. 


Special Services — the Inspectorate 

Other branches of the headquarters staff 
are the Buildings and Priority Branch 
which deals with the allocation of building 
labor and materials for school buildings 
and with the planning of the educational 
building program over the country as a 
whole. The award of scholarships to univer- 
sities and other institutions is handled by 
an Awards Branch, whose work has been 
very heavy over the past few years, since 
over 40,000 special grants have been made 
to ex-service men and women for university 
courses. Besides branches dealing with 


internal establishment matters and finance 


there are, of course, specialist advisers such 
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as the Legal Adviser with his staff, and the 
Chief Medical Officer and his staff of 
medical officers. 

So far as the Inspectorate are concerned 
they are organized separately under a 
Senior Chief Inspector and six Chief In- 
spectors, each taking a field of responsi- 
bility related to one of the administrative 
branches; for instance, primary or second- 
ary education, training of teachers, and so 
on. The rest of the Inspectorate are spread 
over the country in such a way that each 
is responsible for a particular area and each 
has the opportunity of giving specialized 
advice and help to the Ministry, to his 
colleagues, and to the schools in any subject 
in which he is particularly expert. 

Many things must be left out of this 
short discussion. I should like to have said 
more, for instance, about the various bodies 
set up to co-operate in the field of 
UNESCO and about the part being played 
by the Ministry with our partners in the 
educational system in developing visual 
aids and stimulating educational research. 
But I hope I have given you some idea of 
the kind of job we are trying to do in 
Britain’s Ministry of Education today. 

This is an exciting time in the history 
of education. We in Great Britain, backed 
by our traditions of education and of public 
service, local and central, are working out 
the new conception of education sketched 
out in the 1944 Act. And now, especially 
since the setting up of UNESCO, we can 
enrich education at home and throughout 
the world, by co-operation with each other. 








The School Board Burns the Bonds 


At Garber, Oklahoma, the members of the board of education presided at a public meeting 
during which the mayor, Frank Jones, burned $90,000 in school building bonds which had 
just been paid. On the same occasion, the board observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of a department of agriculture in the Garber High School. The members of the 
board are (left to right, front row): Hugh Cinnamon, Kenneth Mathis, Bill Sockler, Clifford 
Moore, clerk of the board, and Bob Crews, board president; (second row) J. F. Page, Harry 


Magill, C. A. Graham, and Ed Sims. — Photo, Enid News. 
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Steps in Planning School Building Programs 


No one knows exactly how many billions 
of dollars will be needed for school build- 
ings within the next few vears. Fowlkes,’ 
in 1942, estimated that at least 5 billion 
dollars were needed to construct new build- 
ings and to repair old ones. It is now five 
years later and practically no school build- 
ings have been constructed in the mean- 


time. Moreover, Fowlkes’ estimates were 
based upon 1942 construction costs. In 
1943, the National Resources Planning 
Board estimated that, in terms of 1940 


purchasing power, a justifiable minimum 
of $9,000,000,000 could be spent over a 
five-year period for elementary and second- 
ary school buildings — almost 2. billion 
dollars a vear!” In 1944-45, 806 school 
systems reported to the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators that in these 
systems alone 2242 new buildings and 
2004 additions, or major alterations to 
existing buildings, were needed. The esti- 
mated cost of needed buildings, additions, 
and alterations in 723 school systems were 
almost 2 billion dollars.* In terms of 1945 
buildings costs, it is certainly conservative 
to estimate that between now and 1955 
approximately 10 billion dollars will be 
required if elementary and _ secondary 
school buildings are to meet desirable 
standards. 

There are four reasons why such a 
huge sum of public money is needed for 
school buildings. One is that construction 
ot school buildings has been practically 
it a standstill throughout the present 
decade. Another is that there is a demand, 
both on the part of the public and of 
professional educators, that school pro- 
grams be expanded and improved in 
quality. Not only the quantity of educa- 
tional activities, but also their quality, 
depends upon the nature of the buildings 
in which they are carried on. The public 
is demanding additional educational pro- 
grams at prekindergarten, youth, and adult 
levels. Elementary schools, especially, need 
to be better planned than in days past. 
\ third reason is that there is immediate 
need for a reorganization of local school 
units in many of the states. Satisfactory re- 
organization will require the construction 
1 many school buildings. Still a fourth 
reason for great expenditures for school 
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buildings is the very high price of labor 
and materials. Although price levels can 
be expected to decline in the relatively 
near future, it is a fairly safe prediction 
that at no time during the next decade 
will school building costs recede to a point 
below 60 per cent greater than 1940 costs. 

The tremendous sum of public money 
which must be spent for school buildings 
makes it imperative that school adminis- 
trators and boards of education plan most 
carefully school building programs and 
individual school buildings. One hundred 
per cent educational return must be re- 
alized on every dollar spent. Sites and 
buildings must be planned so that they 
will -be adequate in terms of a odern 
educational program and of the num °r of 
persons to be educated. They must also 
be planned with a view to complete utiliza- 
tion and to flexibility to meet unforseen 
needs. While these criteria are operating, 
the criterion of economy must also be 
considered. However, any economy which 
handicaps or interferes with the adequacy 
of necessary educational programs is penny 
wise and pound foolish. 

Planning a school building program 
demands much time and effort on the 
part of many persons. This is true whether 
the school district be large or small. In 
the opinion of the writer, a complete school 
building planning program can be de- 
scribed in terms of twenty steps or stages. 
These steps are not always discrete or 
separate; rather each of them is often 
intimately related to one or more of the 
other steps. Nonetheless, each step is 
sufficiently recognizable and important to 
receive special consideration. The twenty 
steps are stated and briefly discussed in 
the paragraphs following. 

1. Decide upon a plan for studying 
school building needs in the com- 
munity. A philosophy and method of 
study and planning must be developed. 
What are the values of participation in 
school building planning? To what extent 
should there be participation in planning? 
What groups and individuals should be 
encouraged and stimulated to participate? 
What organizations and methods will 
stimulate and promote participation and 
effective planning? What types of studies 
should be made? Should outside experts 
be employed to do the job? Should con- 
sultants be employed to assist local groups 
in making necessary studies? These are 


some of the questions that should be 
considered. 
2. Carry on studies of pertinent 


community characteristics. Among the 
characteristics which should be studied are: 
(a) trends in the school and general popu- 
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lations, (b) relation of community to 
surrounding suburban, industrial, and agri- 
cultural areas, (€) trends in the develop- 
ment of residential and industrial areas, 
(d) possible desirable changes in school 
district organization, (€) economic, social, 
educational, and racial characteristics of 
the community, (f) educational, recrea- 
tional, and health needs of the community, 
(g) other educational agencies and their 
relations to the public schools and to com- 
munity needs, and (4) community plan- 
ning groups and their programs. Spot maps 
showing school populations, maps showing 
trends in development of residential and 
industrial areas, charts showing trends in 
population, present location of schools, 
etc., should be prepared. They are a neces- 
sity for the studies themselves and also 
serve effectively for public interpretation 
and clarification. 

3. Determine the nature of the edu- 
cational programs to be housed. School 
buildings are instructional equipment. As 
such they must be planned to implement 
the educational philosophy of the com- 
munity. Democratic society is a dynamic 
society and schools in a democracy must 
be flexible to meet ever changing needs. 
Educational philosophy and programs are 
evolving in nature, change with time and 
vary by communities. Consequently the 
school building program must provide for 
deliberate formulation of the objectives to 
be sought by the schools and the nature 
of the programs necessary to achieve these 
objectives. Such questions as the following 
will have to be answered before school 
buildings can be planned intelligently. 
What age groups are to be served? What 
programs and services are to be provided 
for each? What kinds of pupil experiences 
are to be stimulated? What teaching 
methods are to be employed? What general 
uses of school buildings are to be made? 
Not only must such questions be answered 
for the immediate present but their answers 
10 or 20 years hence must be anticipated. 

4. Develop administrative policy re- 
lated to school building problems. 
Just as it is necessary to determine the 
nature of the educational program to be 
housed, so is it necessary to answer certain 
questions of administrative policy early 
in the study of the school building pro- 
gram. Administration is not an end in 
itself; it is a means of facilitating the 
attainment of educational purposes. What 
should be the type of school organization, 
the 8-4, the K6-6, the 4-4-4-4, or some- 
thing else? What is the desirable size, all 
factors considered, for different types of 
schools? What should be the class size 
in the various phases of the educational 
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program? How much time should persons 
of various ages be espected to use in 
traveling to and from school? Shall all 
pupils walk or should some be transported ? 
Intelligent planning of the location and 
nature of school buildings can be effected 
only after such questions are answered. 
And there is no reason to further freeze 
a poor educational organization just be- 
cause it has existed up to the present. 

5. Prepare a “Manual for the 
School Architect.” The results of long 
and effective study and deliberation rela- 
tive to the preceding four steps should 
be organized into a manual for the guid- 
ance of the architect employed. The 
manual will define the accepted philosophy 
of education, describe the nature of the 
educational programs to be carried on at 
the various levels, state the governing ad- 
ministrative policy, and describe the gen- 
eral kinds and sizes of spaces desired in 
the various types of schools. It will state 
the requirements of various spaces such 
as kindergartens, junior high school shops, 
senior high school libraries, and community 
recreational spaces. It will indicate the 
need for storage spaces, built-in equip- 
ment, and describe the nature of movable 
equipment to be accommodated. It should, 
in fact, be a veritable compendium of the 
best ideas and suggestions which have been 
made by both school personnel and laymen 
The architect, of course, would not be 
expected to accept the contents of the 
manual uncritically. 

6. Decide upon the boundaries ot 
the various types of attendance areas. 
The determination of attendance areas of 
the district will be conditioned by the 
administrative policies concerning type of 
school organization, size of schools, travel 
time of pupils, etc. The studies of popula- 
tion, residential, and industrial trends will 
be utilized. Maps showing streets or roads, 
pupil location by age groups, existing 
school facilities, and probable areas of 
residential development must be prepared 

7. Select and retain a competent 
architect. The importance of this step 
cannot be overemphasized and it should 
not be delayed beyond this point in the 
school building program. In fact, it would 
be very desirable for the architect to par- 
ticipate in the earlier steps. The architect 
should be the best obtainable. It is he who 
designs and constructs buildings which in- 
corporate necessary and desirable educa- 
tional requirements as well as structural 
requirements. He co-ordinates the services 
of special engineers and contractors and 
sees to it that design and construction 
conform in all respects to local and state 
codes. The really good architect will earn 
a high fee many times over, but the poor 
one will be too expensive at any price. 

8. Study existing site and plant fa- 
cilities. This study is concerned with 
adequacy and utilization of present facil- 
ities, but first with adequacy. It must be 
emphasized that adequacy should be de- 


termined as much by educational factors 
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as by size and space factors. Study of the 
location, adequacy, and utilization of exist- 
ing sites and buildings, in relation to pro- 
posed attendance areas, will answer such 
questions as which sites or buildings should 
be abandoned, which ones should be im- 
proved or remodeled, and what new ones 
are needed. 

9. Integrate school building plan- 
ning program with general community 
planning. It is obvious that this step 
is not one to be accomplished at any 
particular point in the total program. There 
should be continuous co-operation and ex- 
change of information between school 
authorities and other community planning 
groups, both cfficial and unofficial. Cer- 
tainly such co-operative planning must be 
inaugurated not later than at this stage 
of the building planning program. There 
is no excuse for duplication of public 
facilities in a community. Multiple use 
of buildings, playgrounds, parks, libraries, 
museums, etc., will result only from = co- 
operative planning. 

10. Select, acquire, and plan school 
sites. Having determined the attendance 
areas and the status of existing sites, the 
matter of selecting, acquiring, and plan- 
ning of new sites or additions to old ones 
may be attacked. Selection of sites well 
in advance of need gives the advantages 
of low initial costs and later adequacy. 
Actual planning of site development can 
be delayed until need for use occurs. In 
general, present school sites are much too 
small. Future sites should include a min- 
imum of five acres for six-grade elementary 
schools and ten acres for secondary schools. 
It is desirable that they be even larger. 
Neighborhood schools housing only very 
young children require relatively small 
sites. In the acquisition of sites the loca- 
tion, size, shape, contours, soil qualities, 
and the extent of necessary improvements 
should be considered as well as original 


costs. 
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11. Develop the proposed building 
program. This is the step to which the 
earlier phases of the planning program are 
preliminary. It is now possible to develop a 
sound long-term building program. The pro- 
gram should be projected over a period of at 
least 10, preferably 25, years, and as time 
passes it should be continuously evaluated 
and modified in the light of new conditions. 
It is probably desirable to plan the pro- 
gram in stages with suggested time limits 
for each stage. As conditions change. cer- 
tain stages of the program can be altered, 
accelerated, or delaved without reconstruct- 
ing the entire program. The proposed pro- 
gram will be based upon present and 
estimated future population, needs, and 
educational programs. It would indicate 
the buildings to be abandoned, those to 
be enlarged, those to be modernized, and 
those to be constructed during each phase 
of the long-term program 

12. Estimate costs, determine abil- 
ity to pay, and develop a financing 
plan. A realistic building program must 
include a finance plan. It should not, 
however, be so “realistic” as to place this 
step before the preceding two. The educa- 
tional leadership in the community should, 
first, determine what school needs are and, 
second, determine what costs will be neces- 
sary. If the people think the costs are 
excessive, the plan will, of course, have to 
be revised. A sound finance plan will 
involve consideration of ability to pay, 
present and possible future effort to pay, 
present indebtedness, relation of capital 
costs to operating expenses, and costs of 
the proposed building program including 
sites, consultant costs, architectural serv- 
ices, equipment, and interest. The possibil- 
ities of state and federal aids. both at 
present and in the future, will need to be 
weighed carefully 

13. Interpret the proposed program 
to the community. It is assumed that 
the people have been continuously in- 
formed of the planning program as it has 
developed Special attention to interpreta- 
tion must, however, be given at this stage 
If continuous consultation and discussion 
has taken place with community leaders 
and groups, no great amount of special 
effort need be directed toward development 
of community understanding at this par- 
ticular point. Talks to community groups 
and on the radio, exhibits, pamphlets 
emphasizing questions and answers, and 
general forum discussions should he par- 
ticularly valuable techniques to be em- 
ploved 

14. Make the program official by 
formal adoption by board of educa- 
tion. Assuming that the public has par- 
ticipated actively and is adequately in- 
formed, that co-operative planning among 
the board of education, the city or village 
council, the planning commission. the park 
and library boards, and other interested 
official groups has been effective and 
harmonious, it now becomes appropriate 
for the board of education to officially 
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ding and supervise construction. The title 
1 the of this step is self-explanatory. As a usual 
n are ; rule, the architect, or a resident engineer 
lop a é in his employ, supervises the construction, 
’ pro- & The contract with the architect calls for 
of at é his approval of all materials and for his 
time §& supervision of all structural, electrical, and 
uated * mechanical engineering. 1 
tions. §& 19. Inspect and accept the building. | 
pro- When inspection indicates that the building 
‘imits is complete, and that it meets all the educa- 
cer- 4 tional, architectural, and engineering re- 
ered, quirements called for in the final working 4 
ruct- drawings and _ specifications, the board 
pro- formally accepts the building for the 
and district. 
and 20. Evaluate the results of the 
licate building program. Evaluation of the 
se to school plant should be continuous. Evalua- 
and tion should be in terms of educational 
phase ‘ adequacy and economy of both construc- 
| tion and operation. 
abil- 5 It is evident that evaluation of the 
icing a building program takes one back to the 
must ? first steps in the building planning program 
not, outlined above. The questions which im- 
this mediately arise with reference to ‘the 
duca- evaluation are: Who should participate in 
ould, | the evaluation? What are the community 
and, needs which the schools should serve? 
1eces- What should be the nature of the educa- 
s are tional programs to meet these needs? How 
ve to adequately do the school buildings house 
will these programs? Thus, we see the begin- 
pay, ning of a second complete cycle of 
pay, planning. Indeed, in school systems large 
apital enough to require frequent construction of 
tS of Richfield Springs Central School, Richfield Springs, N. Y. verted buildings yd additions and alterations 
uding Sasates tie Mane: Vad Ginn Wablantinens 4k t of existing buildings, the building planning 
serv- program must of necessity be a continuous 
ssibil- process. And so should it be in smaller 
th at idopt the proposed site and building pro be complete and detailed enough to enable — school systems! 
to be gratis. In the case of fiscally independent teachers and administrators to tell whether + 
school districts, further official action the building and its individual aspects PAY TRIBUTE TO RETIRING MEMBERS 
gram would necessarily have to be taken by the meet the necessary education requirements. The school board of Meriden. Conn.. at its 
that appropriate bodies. Haste should never be made during the meeting on December 16, paid tribute to two 
y in- 15. Secure district approval of the — preliminary plans stage of building design. 'etring members, President Charles C. Hull and 
. ‘ : ‘ 7 ; a Vice-President Raymond A; Mitchell. The board 
't has financing plan. This step involves the All necessary changes must be made before voted te write late: the silnelies as 6 exneesdion 
yreta- hecessary procedures to legalize expend these plans are approved, even though of the members’ appreciation, a statement, pre 
stage itures for capital outlay Approval ot tax many revisions may be necessary, for alter pared by a board member, John D. Shaw. The 
ission rates for building funds and or bond issues final plans have been developed the st agg reads a fonews i 
aders for building purposes are the major con- cost’ of mayor planning changes will be tines al a ee My ned mane ad “we he ge 
pecial siderations, Continued emphasis on the prohibitive. : ’ their ability a better school system in Meriden 
yment Interpretation phase of the planning pro- 17. Architect prepares final work- It has been no easv undertaking and many times 
par- gram is essential if success is to be assured. ing drawings and specifications. After — either could and possibly should have reduced 
roups \ district which has developed a building many months of sketching, _ conference, Oe i ae hh man fakhfulh 
nhlets program divided into several phases will discussion, drawing ol preliminary plans, persevered and wcomsliiied s mal p saat 
and generally ask for tax or bond approval checking, revision, etc., final working draw- record of attendance to business seasions 
par- on only that phase that is projected for ings and specifications will be prepared Ray Mitchell missed only one meeting, reg 
em- the immediate future They must be complete and detailed ular and apecial for what is without doubt one 
16. Architect prepare preliminary Spec inc ations should inc lude detailed de- — oma poe “ag ; pa rach Ps or one _ 
1 by plans and specifications. If steps ., a scriptions ol materials, instruc tions for the civic, nonremunerative position 
Juca- ind 5 in the planning program have been process of bidding, description ot contract Charles Hull, retiring president of the board 
par- well executed the architect will have avail forms, etc. Final drawings and spec ifica- missed = one eneting in — two years’ tenure 
y in- ible a wealth of pertinent information to tions become a part ot the construction rib py cece ee ee are 
Mines guide him in the preparation of preliminary — contract hey must leave no doubt as to Fraly, it is o remarkable and positive cxatmel 
‘illage plans for any particular building. Many what the building shall be when completed their active interest in acceptance of thei 
| park ketches should be made and many con- All errors in final drawings must be elimi- civi respomenneat) Publi credit may nevet be 
rested erences with teachers, administrators. and nated, if possible, before approval, with 5 herpes pao pon Bap re atid a 
and rd members should take place before only very minot changes in planning in the se vik ; end — to the ‘children, ae 
priate ictual presentation of preliminary plans attempted at this stage. and parents of this community th nast sls 
cially Preliminary plans and specifications should 18. Select bidders, award contracts, ears 
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Guidance, Visual Aids, and Public 


Relations Combine to Create 


a Colorful Commencement 
Herbert H. Helble' 


Do you want a commencement that’s differ 
ent? Would you like a commencement that 
combines co-operative effort between several 
school departments and local citizens to create 
meaning and color? If so, our experience at 
Appleton High School may offer worth-while 
Suggeswuions 

Briefly, our 1947 high school commence- 
ment exercises combined 300 color slides with 
student speeches on a wide variety of occupa 
tions in addition to the usual adult speaker 
but in lieu of student individual or group 
discussions. The purpose was to show how 
student experiences, attitudes, and training 
contribute to successful adult life 

The vocations discussed from the stage and 
illustrated by especially posed kodachrome 
slides were 11 in number. These occupations 
in which our graduates were photographed on 
the job, were as follows: engineering, persona! 
service, retailing, office work, industrial, home 
making, skilled crafts, professions, agriculture 
public service, and teaching. One student pre 
pared the way with brief introductory re 
marks about the general nature of public edu- 
cation with emphasis on occupations and the 
student program about to follow. The thir- 
teenth, and final, speech dealt with leisure 
time and the contribution of education in 
preparing its graduates for that field 


The Student Speeches 

Student speeches were three to four minutes 
in length. Each was accompanied, in the dark 
ened auditorium, by from 7 to 20 color slides 
which actually showed Appleton High School 
graduates at work in the various occupations 
A spotlight was focused on the head of each 
student speaker while he delivered his re 
marks at the side of the stage. As each picture 
was flashed upon the large beaded screen from 
the film projector with slide attachment. it 
was timed by the operator to fit the lines ot 
the script 

This portion of the program proceeded with 
out hitch and consumed exactly 50 minutes 
Throughout, the entire senior class of ap 
proximately 400 sat on the stage behind drawn 
curtains, as they had had an opportunity to 
witness the program during the final com 
mencement rehearsal that afternoon. Senior 
speakers were selected on the basis of scholar 
ship and ability to speak. A number of slides 
were borrowed from private collections ot 
citizens, and one enthusiastic parent devoted 


Principal, Applet W High Scl 


Work Experiences in Appleton 


1. Dental technician and assistant. 2. Office clerk 
3. Retail sales lady. 4. Nurse. 5. Planning and 
serving a meal 


many hours in accompanying the principal 
throughout the school vear in photographing 
events and graduates at work 

Our 1947 commencement program really be 
came a co-operative workshop between school 
ind citizens, as well as between various de- 
partments within the school. Teachers in the 
English department prepared the scripts. The 
speakers were coached by the speech teacher 
The visual aids department gave much excel- 
lent technical aid and operated the slide ma- 
chine during the showing. The backstage stu- 
dent club manipulated the spot and stage 
lighting. The commercial department typed the 
scripts. The school publicity director and prin- 
cipal, sensing the public-relations aspect of 
the project. handled the publicity and made 
the contacts with local merchants, profes- 
sional men, industrialists, homemakers, con- 
tractors. etc., whose permission was secured 
for taking the pictures at their establishments 
The director of guidance gave many helpful 
suggestions in formulating and helping exe- 
cute the project. Local citizens, camera en- 
thusiasts, and suppliers of films and _ flash 
bulbs. saw to it that adequate equipment and 
supplies were forthcoming. These materials 


by the wav. cost us less than $50 


Careful Planning Succeeded 

In addition, many hours of pleasant co-oper- 
ative effort, planning, trips to local stores 
factories, farms and offices, and_ rehearsals 
were required. The scripts had to be revised 
even up to the final day as some of the last 
pictures taken during the month of May were 
deemed undesirable and, in one instance, failed 
to arrive from the photographer in time for 
use at the exercises. The slide operators were 
supplied with extra bulbs and flashlights, ready 
it hand in case of an emergency. Extra ven 
tilation was provided for during the showing 
on a warm June evening as the totally dark- 
ened auditorium and stage might prove too 
confining to the 2000 persons attending 

The satisfactions of something new al 
tempted successfully, however, proved ample 
reward. Downtown citizens who had co-oper- 
ited in taking pictures were enthusiastic about 
the project and were genuinely pleased that 
the school was sufficiently interested in their 
business or profession and its workers to ask 
for the privilege of taking photographs Not 
one refused to co-operate Several later re- 
quested, and received, the slides for showing 
to their employees. An out-of-town advertis- 
ing representative, who annually attends sev- 


eral commencements 1n this irea tor his firm 


stated in his report that it was “the most 
mpressive commencement he had ever 
ittended 
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For Improved Teaching — 


The Professional Improvement Salary Schedule 
Alfred D. Simpson’ and Ralph D. McLeary’ 


The inflationary trend of the past few 
years has served as a lever to pry loose 
the lid under which teachers’ salaries, all 
over the country, have for years been kept 
close to the subsistence level. The result 
has been a widespread wave of upward 
adjustments, and it has been a necessary 
consequence that salary schedules must be 
revised to accommodate the higher levels 
of payment. 

A large proportion of the salary sched- 
ules in use up to the present time have 
been inadequate in amount. Many of them 
not only are still far too low in level but 
are outmoded in form as well. The latter 
characterization applies to position-type 
schedules, position-preparation-type sched- 
ules, and presumably, although with more 
difference of opinion, to those schedules 
which make a differentiation on the basis 
of sex. The trend is very clearly toward 
the adoption of single-salary (equal-pay, 
preparation-type) schedules, more and 
more of which have rather definite require- 
ments for in-service professional training 
as a condition for progress up the increment 
scales. 

The justification for the preparation-type 
salary schedule is that it promotes better 
teaching through its motivation of the con- 
tributing factor of in-service professional 
preparation by means of higher salaries 
attached to higher levels of training. The 
preparation-type schedule may be relatively 
simple, with perhaps three columns - 
most commonly “no degree,” “bachelor’s 
degree,” and “master’s degree or better,” 
or very complicated with many kinds 
of intermediate levels, variations, and 
extensions. 


Weaknesses of Preparation-Type 
Schedules 

Experience with the preparation-type 
schedule of the prewar vintage, however 
valuable it has proved in the main, has 
disclosed some weak points to which atten- 
tion must be given as salary policy moves 
to higher levels. 

One of the difficulties almost always en- 
countered nowadays, when building or re- 
vising a preparation-type schedule, is the 
urging of the nondegree teachers for an 
artificial degree rating. One resulting con- 
cession is the practice of allowing equiva- 
lency ratings for nondegree teachers who 
have served a certain number of years, 
with similar allowances in the case of 
teachers of vocational education and other 
special fields. 


*Professor of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge 
Mass 


*Superintendent of Schools, Concord, Mass 


In its basic and perhaps most common 
form the preparation-type schedule lays 
heavy stress upon degree attainment. A 
large proportion of the teachers in many 
school systems do not even now have a 
bachelor's degree, having prepared for 
teaching through the two- or three-year 
courses until recently in vogue at teacher- 
training institutions. In most cases, these 
people can obtain degrees, only by taking 
courses, outside the professional education 
field, which fulfill requirements for majors 
and minors. Such courses often contribute 
to the professional improvement of the 
teacher only indirectly, and the avowed 
purpose of the salary schedule is thus 
carried out only in diluted fashion, or is 
at best delayed. Furthermore, for a teacher 
who does not have it when he begins to 
teach, the bachelor’s degree is relatively 
harder to obtain than the master’s degree. 
Since the nondegree column generally has a 
much lower maximum figure than that 
afforded higher preparational levels, the 
usual preparation-type schedule often meets 
with resistance from teachers with the re- 
sult that special devices have to be in- 
corporated in the schedule. 

An examination of the operation of 
many preparation-type schedules also in- 
dicates that they function more nearly as 
“vears-of-experience-schedules” within each 
degree classification. Such schedules, by 
and of themselves, have not infrequently 
failed to be effective stimulants to con- 
tinuous and continued in-service training. 
Situations have been too common wherein 
teachers through experience alone pro- 
gressed to the top of their respective 
degree scales without substantial, often- 
times without any, preparation for the 
next degree. Such teachers, of course, 
have found themselves stopped from fur- 
ther salary increases until a large amount 
of study could be carried out. But 
so also has the school system failed 
to profit from a continuous prepara- 
tional movement. Such circumstances have 
served to lead to demands for adjustments 
of the maximum figures as the easiest way 
for the teachers to improve their salary 
status, and often without too much thought 
being given to the public equity in ‘the 
quid pro quo. 

One consequence of this tendency has 
been the incorporation in preparation-type 
schedules of the requirement that each 
teacher shall carry on a certain amount of 
professional study every so many years or 
be disqualified from further progress up 
the increment scale. Requirements of this 
nature are becoming more and more 
common. 
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Better Pay Entails Better Service 


The recent emphasis upon increased 
salaries for teachers has focused the atten- 
tion of the public upon the question of 
what it is getting for its money. People 
are willing to pay more for good teaching, 
but where the lay public has been con- 
sulted in the matter, it has been the com- 
mon reaction that high salary levels should 
not be made available to teachers on the 
basis of seniority or experience alone. There 
is a great deal of quiet feeling that too 
much is being paid for mediocrity, even 
where the ordinary form of the prepara- 
tion-type schedule is in effect. There is also 
a distinct lay reaction, and properly, 
against a year-for-year experience adjust- 
ment in terms of salary when placing 
teachers on upwardly revised salary 
schedules. 

All of these and other considerations 
lead to the thought that perhaps it is 
desirable to examine the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which salary payments are 
based, in order to determine what is a 
basically sound salary policy. A salary 
schedule should then be so constructed that 
it would carry out this policy effectively. 

The first basic principle of any salary 
payment as compensation for personal 
services is that it should be proportional 
to the quantity and quality of the services 
rendered. This is stating in another way 
the ultimate criterion of the wise use of 
school salary money — that use which will 
best serve to yield the maximum educa- 
tional growth of boys and girls. 

The question of quantity need not give 
too much trouble. It refers to such exten- 
sive factors as the length of school year 
and to such intensive factors as the work 
load. These factors have been or can be 
fairly well standardized. 


Merit Schedules 


Quality, however, presents a more com- 
plicated question. One of the major prob- 
lems in education today is that of finding 
an effective and satisfactory means of 
making compensation proportional to a 
valid, reliable, and acceptable measure of 
competence in teaching. The so-called 
“merit salary schedules” and the various 
schemes attached to _ preparation-type 
schedules requiring merit ratings for prog- 
ress up the increment scales have been 
designed and put into practice in recogni- 
tion of this need for relating salary to 
competence. None of them, as developed to 
date, shows great promise of enduring 
success; but it is true that the interest, 
study, and experimentation now being dis- 
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played along this line is a very healthy 
sign. 

One of the arrangements is of the plateau 
type, meaning thereby that when a teacher 
reaches a certain salary level he must 
receive a merit rating before he is eligible 
for the next sequence of increments. The 
New York state-wide policy adopted in 
1947 is of this type. The New York legisla- 
tion, however, is only a partial approach at 
best to the situation. The troublesome and 
complex problem of measuring teaching 
competence and the morale-disturbing as- 
pects of the “rating” schedule are the two 
chief difficulties at present encountered in 
salary policy of the merit type. These 
questions cannot be solved by state law 
alone. There will have to be much local 
development, and ample latitude should be 
given for it within the legal framework. 

The problem of compensation in pro- 
portion to competence needs also a great 
deal of painstaking research. Until more 
progress is made in defining and measuring 
teaching competence it will be necessary to 
rely largely upon factors which can be 
expressed objectively. In-service profes- 
sional training and preservice preparation, 
since all other things being equal they 
tend to promote better competence in 
teaching, are certainly two factors upon 
which reliance can be placed. This reason 
ing leads us back to the preparational-type 
schedule perhaps with merit modifications 
of it as the nearest possible present ap- 
proach to fulfillment of the desirable salary 
policy. 

On the basis of what has been said 
above and from the development to date of 
theory and practice in the salary schedule 
field, the following requisites can be listed 
as defensible. 


Eight Basic Requirements 

I. A salary schedule is not only an in 
strument of personnel policy in that it 
should contribute to the physical, social, 
and mental welfare of the teacher through 
adequate and equitable financial returns; 
but it is also an instrument of public 
educational policy in two ways particu- 
larly: (1) in that it should be an im- 
plementing factor in the promotion of the 
development of better and more effective 
learning situations for the boys and girls 
of the community and (2) which is a 
corollary of (1) in that it should embody 
prudence in the use of public funds. 

2. A salary schedule should have a 
minimum, a series of increments, and a 
maximum, with application to all present 
and future members of the staff whose work 
is satisfactory, regardless of grade taught 
or sex of teacher. 

3. The salary schedule should promote 
continuous improvement in the ability of 
the teacher to teach; fundamentally and 
logically this should relate increased com- 
pensation to increased ability. Actually, 
because of unsolved problems, both of 
substance and procedure, this principle is 


limited in realization at present, especially 
as to its latter part. 

4, The salary schedule should not lay 
undue stress upon purely technical re- 
quirements, hence it should not overem- 
phasize academic degrees. 

5. Teachers salaries, for teachers of 
proved ability, should lie in professional 
levels of compensation. Except for be- 
ginning salaries and for those paid during 
the probation period, they should not be 
tied to mere subsistence levels of compensa- 
tion. 

6. The number of increments on the 
basic schedule should be large enough to 
give all teachers an opportunity to look 
forward to continually increasing com- 
pensation over a relatively long period of 
years. 

7. Since the first few years of experience 
are among the most valuable and since it 
is essential that the beginning teacher 
continue her professional training on the 
graduate level, probably at a rate of study 
per year higher than is necessary in later 
years, it is often advisable to have larger 
increments available in the early years, 
contingent upon greater amounts of annual 
in-service training. 

§. The salary schedule should be as 
simple as possible, both in statement and 
in administration. 


Required Study as Stimulus 


In working upon the salary problem one 
often used to find the existing schedule 
to be a complicated and outmoded position- 
type schedule. This is far less, though oc- 
casionally, the experience now. Accepted 
theory and current trends in_ practice 
strongly call for the introduction of a 
single-salary (equal-pay, preparation-type) 
schedule. The movement in this direction 
is rapid. However, in discussions with 
groups of teachers — incidentally, the pro- 
portion of nondegree teachers is often very 
high still—the usual objections to the 
preparation-type schedule, such as have 
been listed earlier in this article tend to 
show up. Each group of teachers desires 
special concessions to put its members in 
preferred positions. Each group comes for- 
ward with arguments for its request, but if 
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any large part of the requests should be 
granted, the schedule would become so clut- 
tered up with exceptions and special provi- 
sions as to become almost unworkable. This 
is the case with a large number of multi- 
column preparation-type schedules recently 
adopted, many of which have several pages 
of special provisions, definitions of equiva- 
lences, and exceptions. 

If one takes account of the difficulty of 
reconciling the various points of view with 
the basic purpose of the salary schedule, 
it seems desirable to go back to first prin- 
ciples for a new approach. It is immediately 
apparent that the differentiated maximum 
figures of the columns in the schedule are 
very often distasteful to the teachers in 
the lower degree classifications. It is further 
clear that these lower maximums often do 
not serve to stimulate improvement in 
preparation status, rather they stimulate 
a desire on the part of the teachers to 
avoid being classified in the columns of 
lower rating. 

This leads to the proposition that the 
real purpose of stimulating professional im- 
provement could best be carried out. by 
making the increments each year contin- 
gent upon in-service study and that those 
teachers who had done least in the past 
should do most in the future. Differences in 
the maximum figures thus become unim- 
portant, provided the general level is high 
enough. It is really necessary only to make 
differentiations in the rates at which in- 
service training should be carried out. 


A Usable Formula 

On the basis of this thinking a very 
simple formula can be worked out to serve 
as a salary schedule. Such a schedule 
should provide for suitable minimum sal- 
aries for teachers with bathelor’s degrees 
and master’s degrees respectively, for a 
suitable common maximum for all class- 
room teachers, for a staff council on per- 
sonnel development whose duty it would 
be to develop for official establishment an 
in-service training account for each teacher, 
and the minimum requirement of bachelor’s 
degrees, or at least this with bona fide 
equivalents in certain specialized areas, 
for all subsequent appointments. Beyond 
these provisions the schedule could consist 
of the following simple provisions: 


Each member of the instructional 
staff shall receive a basic salary in- 
crement of $100 (or other appro- 
priate figure) to take effect on 
September first of each year, pro- 
vided he has rendered satisfactory 
service and has met the in-service 
training requirements specified be- 
low, until such time as his basic 
salary totals $ — 


The in-service training account of each 
teacher shall be credited for all approved 
in-service training work in terms of in- 
service training units (basically equivalent 
to semester hours). 
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In order to provide for the lessening of 
in-service training requirements as prepara- 
tion increases, and thus to stimulate as 
well as to recognize advanced preparational 
status, the following system of debiting 
each in-service training account shall be 
established: 


1. For cach teacher without a 
degree, the in-service training account 
shall be debited 3 units for each 
increment until a total of 30 units 
has been attained. Subsequently, the 
account shall be debited 2 units for 
each increment until an additional 
total of 30 units has been attained. 
Subsequently, the account shall be 
debited 1 unit for each increment. 


2. For each teacher with a bache- 
lor’s degree, the in-service training 
account shall be debited 2 units for 
each increment until a master’s 
degree has been obtained. Subse- 
quently, the account shall be debited 
1 unit for each increment. 


3. For each teacher with a master’s 
degree, the in-service training account 
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shall be debited 1 

increment. 

The schedule further should provide 
that a teacher can keep a limited number 
of units (basically semester hours) piled 
up ahead in his account, but the im- 
portant point is that the work must be done 
before the increments are available. 


unit for each 


The Result: a Professional Schedule 


If such a schedule is studied with refer- 
ence to the principles listed earlier in this 
article, it will be noted that it meets most 
of the important requirements quite well. 
Particularly, it provides incentives for pro- 
fessional improvement, it is simple, and 
it does not lay too much stress upon 
degrees — except for the master’s degree 
for those who already have a bachelor’s 
degree, there are no requirements. Further- 
more, it has been found that, in the limited 
number of situations where it has been 
presented, this type of schedule is re- 
garded by teachers in all categories of 
preparation as fair and the usual objections 
to the preparation-type schedule do not 
appear. 

Similar schedules have been adopted in 
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Concord and Cambridge, Mass., and in 
New Haven, Conn. It is reasonable to 
believe that this type of schedule merits 
close study by other workers in the salary 
schedule field and to contend that it may 
well be the next step forward in the evolu- 
tion of such schedules. Because of the way 
in which it serves the basic purpose of 
promoting professional growth, it may ap- 
propriately be referred to as the Profes- 
sional Improvement Schedule. 

There is also a distinct possibility that 
a simple schedule of this type, taken as a 
basic schedule for the satisfactory teacher, 
may be combined with supplementary 
scales for various levels of competence 
(when suitable measures can be estab- 
lished) to provide a satisfactory answer to 
the problem of compensation in accordance 
with professional competence. 

What we have said here is clearly “in 
the stream” of defensible salary policy 
and practice. From here onward research 
and more pioneering in practice is called 
for. In this the indication in advanced 
circles is of the real attack and the develop- 
ment of policies which more clearly relate 
salary to competence. 


New State Minimum Salary Schedules 
and Their Financing Arvid J. Burke’ 


Almost all states have set minimum 
qualifications for teachers, but many of 
them have failed to recognize the financial 
implications of this policy. Unless school 
systems are able to pay the salaries re- 
quired to employ a sufficient number of 
teachers with the minimum qualifications, 
the state standards cannot be enforced. 
Emergency certificates or reduced require- 
ments have to be allowed. 

Nor is it sufficient for a state to establish 
minimum salaries for teachers. Fiscally 
weak school systems cannot comply with 
mandated salaries unless sufficient state 
support is provided to pay the salaries 
after a district has made a reasonable local 
tax effort. 

During the past year some states have 
adopted state minimum salaries that are 
more realistic in terms of the financial de- 
mands of their minimum requirements for 
teachers and the changed value of the 
dollar. These should be appraised in terms 
of adequacy to employ the minimum 
teacher, provision for transferring present 
teachers to the new schedule, and suffi- 
ciency of state support. 


Three Excellent Laws 


1. Maryland has one of the best mini- 
mum salary laws. The minimum for teach- 
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ers with four years’ preparation and no 
experience is $2,200 a year, rising to $3,800 
for those with over 16 years’ experience. 
Regularly certificated teachers with fewer 
than four years’ preparation are guaranteed 
from $2,000 to $3,600 with over 16 years’ 
experience. Teachers with provisional or 
irregular certificates can be paid at lower 
rates. In transferring to the new schedule 
in 1947-48 experienced teachers are 
credited with service, not exceeding 12 
years. Furthermore, the calculation of state 
support is based upon the cost of the mini- 
mum schedule in a school district according 
to specified pupil-teacher ratios plus an 
additional 20 per cent for other current 
expenses. The state pays the difference 
between these costs and what a tax of 6.5 
mills will raise. There is complete equaliza- 
tion of the burden of support. 

2. Delaware has a minimum that is 
about 10 per cent lower, $2,000 for teachers 
with four years’ preparation and no experi- 
ence, rising to $3,600 after 18 years. The 
Delaware minimum does not begin to in- 
crease until after the third year. It provides 
a $200 differential for teachers with five 
years’ preparation, and much lower salaries 
for teachers with fewer than four years 
preparation. The provision for transfer is 
not too liberal, -a $200 increase over 
1946-47, but not higher than the tenth 
step, $2,800 for four years’ preparation. 





The state provides the entire cost of the 
minimum schedule plus allowances for 
other expenses based upon approved budg- 
ets. All local taxing power is available for 
exceeding the minima. 

3. Pennsylvania also adopted a minimum 
for teachers with four years’ preparation 
of $2,000 without experience, rising to 
$3,200 after nine years’ service. There also 
is a differential of $200 for teachers with 
five years’ preparation and higher minima 
for teachers in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
The minimum for teachers with emergency 
certificates is $1,600 and school districts 
are penalized on state support for continu- 
ing to employ substandard teachers. Hold- 
ers of standard certificates with less than 
four years’ preparation are guaranteed from 
$1,950 to $2,700 with nine years’ experi- 
ence. In making the transfer, experienced 
teachers are guaranteed one increment 
toward their ultimate place on the schedule, 
except that all must be raised to the mini- 
mum for beginning teachers. The state re- 
imburses districts for salaries providing 
they levy a 6 mill tax. However, the re- 
imbursement is not based on the actual 
cost of the minima, but an average allow- 
ance per teacher, the maximum allowance 
for the weakest districts being increased 
from $2,200 in 1946-47 to $2,600 in 
1951-52. This method does not assure that 
all districts can pay the minima with a 
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uniform tax effort as does the Maryland 
plan. 


New York's Complicated Statutes 


4. New York has a very complicated 
minimum salary law, consisting of ‘“auto- 
matic” minima and “promotional” minima. 
The automatic part is like the Pennsyl- 
vania one except that it has only five steps. 
For a teacher with four years’ preparation 
or less and no experience the minimum is 
$2,000, but after six years it becomes 
$2,750. There is a $200 differential for 
teachers with five years’ preparation and 
differential of 10 per cent for cities over 
100,000 and 25 per cent for New York 
City. In transferring to the new schedule 
in 1947-48 experienced teachers are not 
guaranteed an increase over 1946-47 unless 
their salaries are below $2,000 or have not 
been increased $600 over June 30, 1945. 
No permanent plan has been adopted for 
financing even this automatic schedule. 
The present school support law will finance 
an average elementary school salary of 
about $1,600, the state providing the differ- 
ence between $100 a pupil and what a 
tax of 2.65 mills a thousand will raise 
locally. There is also an emergency appro- 
priation for 1947-48 which will provide 
$300 a teacher plus enough to bring all 
teachers up to the $2,000 minimum. 

The “promotional” increments are in 
reality a merit schedule which presents 
serious administrative and financial prob- 
lems once it becomes effective in 1948-49. 
It provides that at least 50 per cent of “the 
teachers, providing they are eligible for 
promotion, must be promoted above the 
automatic schedule. At least 20 per cent 
must be in the first promotional bracket 
and at least 10 per cent in each of the 
next three promotional levels. The first 
provides a salary of $2,900 going to $3,200 
after three years for teachers with four 
years’ preparation or less. Each of the next 
three levels is $300 higher, making the 
attainable minimum $4,100 after 16 years. 
(A teacher must remain in each promo- 
tional level three years.) Thus, it makes 
possible a $4,100 minimum for some 
teachers with four years’ preparation or 
less at a minimum cost. Since teachers 
advance on the schedule one increment at 
a time from where they now are, it will 
be many years before most school districts 
have any teachers eligible for the top 
minima. Whether or not any of these ever 
receive the $4,100 will depend upon eco- 
nomic conditions, ability to administer the 
law, and state school support sufficient to 
meet the mandate with a reasonable tax 
effort. At the present time, the “promo- 
tional increments” are not in effect, and 
most teachers outside of New York City 
are under the automatic part of the 
schedule. 


Texas Places Responsibility Locally 

5. Texas has established a minimum 
salary schedule which provides a minimum 
of $2,000 a year for a teacher with four 
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years’ preparation and no experience. The 
minimum after 13 years is $2,655. For 
teachers with five years’ preparation, the 
range is from $2,225 to $2,880. The minima 
for teachers with less than four years’ 
preparation are lower, being only $1,332 
to $1,980 for teachers with one year of 
preparation. The minima for those with a 
doctorate degree are from $2,675 to $3,330. 
The minima take effect for the school year 
1947-48. The state does not guarantee 
sufficient aid to pay the salaries with a 
reasonable or uniform tax rate except in 
certain districts classified by law as equali- 
zation districts. These must levy a tax of 
$5 a thousand. The state pays the differ- 
ence between what this tax and all other 
revenues will yield and a budget based 
upon the minimum salary provisions. 

6. Jndiana’s minimum for teachers with 
four years’ preparation and no experience 
is higher than most of the foregoing 
($2,133 for eight months or $2,400 for nine 
months), but the minimum for those with 
experience is only $2,533 after 11 .years 
(for an eight-month term, $2,850 for nine 
months). Teachers with five years’ prepara- 
tion are on the same minimum schedule 
for six years; then their minimum increases 
slowly, reaching $3,200 after 25 years 
($3,600 for nine months). The minima for 
teachers with three years’ preparation range 
from $1,800 to $2,000 a year after six 
years; those with less than three years 
from $1,600 to $1,800 (eight months). The 
schedule applies to all teachers for 1947-48 


ein which respect it is more liberal. than 


most of the preceding. State support is 
based upon the cost of the schedule for 
eight months in all school districts accord- 
ing to average daily attendance. Every 
district is guaranteed at least 80 per cent 
of the cost. Districts must raise a tax of 
$7.50 per $1,000 of valuation. All districts 
cannot finance the program with a uniform 
local tax effort, although there is some 


provision for additional assistance to 


fiscally weak districts. 
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Progress in Other States 


Other states have made significant prog- 
ress. (1) West Virginia provides for equal- 
izing the burden of support of a minimum 
of $1,800 to $2,506 for college graduates 
and $2,025 to $2,899 for teachers with five 
years’ preparation. (2) North Carolina 
pays the entire cost of minima ranging 
from $1,827 to $2,412 for teachers with the 
highest grade certificates. Georgia, Idaho, 
and South Carolina also have increased 
their minimum schedules. 

Another group of states have established 
flat minima, but have provided enough 
increased state support to make substantial 
increases in salaries. Indeed, some of these 
states have done more to increase salaries 
than the states mentioned above. (1) 
Washington has a $2,400 minimum and 
requires that salaries be at least $500 above 
1946-47. Increased state support amounts 
to about $1,000 a teacher over last year. 
(2) California has a $2,400 minimum and 
has increased state support over $1,000 a 
teacher; it requires districts to use 85 per 
cent of support for salaries. (3) Nevada 
also has a $2,400 minimum and has in- 
creased state support over $1,000 a teacher. 
(4) The New Mexico and Arizona state 
education departments have established a 
$2,400 minimum and these states have 
greatly increased their support. Oklahoma 
has a $2,000 minimum for teachers with 
four years’ preparation and $2,200 for 
those with five. Oregon also has a $2,400 
minimum. New Jersey and Vermont have 
$1,800 minima for four years’ preparation 
and Maine $1,800 for five years. 

Some states have established higher bases 
for calculating equalization allowances 
which enable fiscally weak districts to pay 
higher minimum salaries. (1) Utah assures 
a program of $3,300 a classroom. (2) 
Florida in computing its equalization aid 
allows $2,500 for teachers with four years’ 
preparation and $3,000 for teachers with 
five years’ preparation. (3) Connecticut 
provides an equalization base of $140 an 
elementary pupil, or about $3,500 a class- 
room. (4) California’s equalization pro- 
gram is somewhat higher. 

Most states have granted large increases 
in state support since 1940. The total has 
risen from about $683,000,000 to over 
$1,500,000,000 this year, or over 120 per 
cent. In many cases these increases have 
provided general increases in_ salaries, 
although they do not always assure a de- 
fensible minimum. (1) Michigan has in- 
creased its support about $1,000 a teacher. 
(2) Rhode Island provided a $600 increase 
from state funds. (3) Ohio has provided 
enough additional aid to raise salaries $500 
on the average. (4) Arkansas has enough 
new support to provide over $500 a teacher. 
(5) Louisiana’s increase will amount to 
about $450 a teacher. (6) The increases 
from state support in Tennessee will range 
from $300 to $833. Alabama and Missis- 
sippi teachers will receive substantial in- 
creases from state support. 
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Four Important Points — 





Can Your School and Community 
Attract and Hold the Best Teachers? 


At no time in the recent history of our 
country have teachers had a greater oppor- 
tunity to pick and choose positions. In 
spite of the fact that in a few scattered 
places, chiefly urban, the shortage of teach- 
ers has eased this year, not enough top- 
notch people are entering the profession 
to fill the vacancies. In addition to this, to 
consider a few typical states, Pennsylvania 
has several thousand people leading the 
youth in the public schools who are teach- 
ing on emergency certificates — many 
without any college training; Maine opened 
its schools in September, 1947, with over 
500 vacancies; Colorado was short at the 
same time by 300 teachers; New Jersey 
needed an additional 500 educators to meet 
the increased enrollment. Twenty per cent 
of all elementary school teachers in the 
United States this year hold emergency 
certificates. 

Looking toward the future, we find the 
live birth figures of the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics indicating that the increased war 
and postwar birth rate will place even 
greater demands upon public education in 
the immediate future. This year an addi- 
tional 13,500 teachers were required over 
1946-47. In 1949, it is predicted this figure 
will increase to 64,500, and in 1951, in the 
neighborhood of 100,000. 

Well aware of these trends, college 
juniors and seniors and teachers in the 
field are expressing concern over the prob- 
lem of selecting teaching situations. This 
report of a recent study conducted by over 
100 students about to be graduated sets 
forth standards and other evaluative cri- 
terla 


which they will use in selecting 
positions. 
Considering the implications of this 


statement, administrators and boards of 
education desiring to attract, and hold, the 
cream of the profession should rate their 
school systems and communities. If either 
is found wanting, steps should be taken to 
improve facilities and re-educate public 
opinion, through publicity, to a greater 
realization of the true personal and pro- 
fessional prestige of the teacher, of the 


teacher’s great importance in the com- 
munity. 
\s the world order and our national 


economy become more complex, it is in- 
creasingly important that the schools be 
manned with the most desirable educators 
Education is the least expensive solution 
to world problems. Our American communi- 
Teach 


Educatior Cortland 


state 


Robert Bayless Norris’ 


ties are the best possible places to put this 
truism into effective operation. 

As an aid in the evaluation of schools 
and communities, the following compilation 
of questions may be applied by school 
leaders to determine what their schools and 
communities can offer to prospective teach- 
ers and how well they can hope to hold 
the best teachers. 


The School Plant: Facilities, 
Equipment, and Supplies 


Modern educational techniques — the 
ones known by the best teachers — often 
fail because of overcrowded classes, lack 
of equipment and supplies, and inadequate 
plant facilities. Those few communities 
which have the combined resources of 
excellent teachers, dynamic leadership, and 
adequate plant are repaid in the results 
obtained: better educated citizens, less 
juvenile delinquency, and improved com- 
munity spirit. More and more superior 
teachers are coming to realize that there 
are places which will provide these facili- 
ties: communities which value the future 
of their children and of our nation. 

Some of the earmarks of educational 
resources may be discovered through these 
questions: 

1. Is the equipment essential to full 
operation of a modern program available 
in the gymnasium, laboratories, classrooms, 
and library? 

2. Is sufficient janitorial service pro- 
vided? 

3. Are supplies and new equipment pro- 
vided as they are needed, especially for 
new teachers who had no opportunity to 
present requests in the spring? 

4. Are the teachers’ ideas sought, or at 
least considered, when the budget is made? 

5. Is the school plant large enough to 
meet the needs of the increasing school 
population? 

6. Is the tax program adequate to meet 
the needs of the school? 


The School Organization: The 
Administration and the Functional 
Organization 

Most young teachers are interested either 
in advancing, eventually, to a larger school 
system or to a supervisory position in their 
first school. Among their consideration 


of vacancies will be the opportunity for 
the sort of experience which will help them 
to grow professionally and, consequently, 
become better equipped to handle greater 
responsibility. 
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The school administration is the spark 
plug of the whole organization for, without 
intelligent, democratic, and effective leader- 
ship, few faculties will progress in vision 
and understanding. Programs of curriculum 
revision, a counseling service, and well- 
arranged work schedules will be found in 
such school systems. 

Potential applicants’ will evaluate 
through the application of such questions 
as: 

1. Is the staff large enough so that class 
size will be within the desirable limits for 
effective teaching? 

2. Will new teachers be expected to 
teach in fields for which they have little 
preparation and to direct activities in 
which they have little interest? 

3. Is the school administered democrati- 
cally; are teachers and students allowed to 
participate in making policies of immediate 
concern to them? 

4. Is the curriculum fixed or is provision 
made for continual study and revision? 

5. What is the principal’s background; 
what is his philosophy of education; is he 
liked by members of the staff? 

6. Is effort made to educate backward 
and superior children in line with their 
special needs? 

7. Is the guidance program adequate to 
Stimulate, guide, and counsel students? 

8. Are teachers allowed time during the 
school day to hold conferences with stu- 
dents and to prepare that part of their 
lessons which can best be worked on in 
school ? 

9. Is there an established policy which 
grants sabbatical leaves for study or other 
improvement ? 


The Teacher: Salary, Rights, and 
Privileges 

The best teachers bring from college the 
same broad points of view as men and 
women in other professions. They have 
similar cultural background and like tastes; 
hence they desire and will offer most to 
the school with similar social opportunities. 
And, too, they believe that children should 
come in contact with well-integrated adult 
members of society in their classrooms — 
the sort of adults they someday will wish 
to become. 

Not only will teachers benefit in com- 
munities and schools offering the advan- 
tages indicated below; but, more important, 
the education of youth will be in the hands 
of happier, better adapted individuals. 

Money is, of course, important. But the 
human rights and privileges enjoyed by 
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others is of equal rank in securing and 
holding superior teachers and in attracting 
outstanding young people into the teaching 
profession. 

Application of the following questions 
will aid in discovering how teachers will 
rate your school: 

1. Are teachers’ salaries in line with 
those of others in the community and with 
the general cost of living? 

2. Is provision made for salary adjust- 
ments in inflationary periods? 

3. Is equal pay given for equal prepara- 
tion without regard for the grade levels 
taught? 

4. Is a sick leave plan in operation? 

5. Are Blue Cross and Blue Shield health 
plans available? 

6. Can teachers participate actively in 
civic affairs and politics so long as they 
do not seek to prejudice their students in 
their classrooms? 

7. Are teachers who desire summer work 
in the community aided in securing it? 

8. Are teachers accepted as social beings 
in community organizations or are they 
considered to be paid “slaves” of the public 
to be called upon whenever extra work must 
be done? 


9. If there is an “extra pay for extra 
duty” system, is it operated fairly? 

10. Is liability insurance carried to pro- 
tect the teacher against accident to herself 
or her students? 

11. May teachers go where they please 
and with whom they please in their 
off-duty hours? 

12. What is the promotion policy? 

13. Are good teachers protected by 
tenure? 


The Community: Church, Recreational 
Facilities, and Status of Teachers 

Throughout recent history we in the 
United States have stood for separation of 
Church and the State. In many communi- 
ties, however, teachers are excluded from 
the group which enjoys this freedom. 
Church and other community relationships 
are of as vital importance to good teachers 
as are school relationships and facilities. 
Evaluating the community is a most com- 
plex task; a few of the questions which 
should be considered are: 

1. Is religious toleration truly practiced; 
is a teacher required to state, in writing or 
verbally, her religion before she is consid- 
ered for a position? 
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2. Are teachers required to teach Sun- 
day School or to handle any other similar 
community duties? 

3. What recreational and cultural oppor- 
tunities are available? 

4. Are teachers invited into the homes 
of the community as social equals? 

5. Are efforts made to locate desirable 
living quarters for new teachers? 

6. Are the majority of present teachers 
proud to be teachers in the community? 

Those communities which desire to offer 
their children the best possible education 
must make a conscious and concerted effort 
to attract and hold superior teachers. High 
type administrative leadership must be 
provided. The school plant and its opera- 
tive facilities must be adequate. The 
teacher must be considered as a profes- 
sional in all matters. The community must 
accept the importance of the educational 
program. 

As schools and communities reach these 
goals, not only will they attract the better 
teachers now in the profession but the 
highest type of young men and women will 
drive the weaklings from the profession. 
When this point is reached, education for 
democracy will really function in America. 


Reimbursement for Privately Owned Cars 


Used on School Business Earl L. Raines' 


Does your school pay a bonus to em- 
ployees when necessary for them to use 
personal cars on professional business, or 
do the employees foot the bill out of their 
own pockets, taking* the equivalent of a 
reduction in pay for the privilege of hold- 
ing their jobs? 

Why do you follow your present policy 
of reimbursement? Do you base the rate 
upon an analysis of cost factors, pull a fig- 
ure out of a hat, follow precedent, or pay a 
given amount simply because it is also paid 
by X school or Y company? 

Wide variation in methods and rates of 
reimbursement for privately owned cars 
used on school business, pressure of em- 
ployee groups which feel that present rates 
are inadequate, the caution of budget 
makers who try to stay within acceptable 
bounds, and permissive or mandatory sta- 
tutory law governing the subject, all point 
to the need of a closer examination of the 
subject of reimbursement. 

Inasmuch as the financial outlay for the 
necessary transportation of the supervisors, 
school nurses, traveling principals, visiting 
teachers, child welfare workers, and others 
who are required to use their own cars on 
school business constitutes a small portion 
of the total school budget, administrators 


1Assistant Supervisor of Cl 
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and school boards in general have been too 
busy to determine by adequate investiga- 
tion a rate of reimbursement for these em- 
ployees. The employees, themselves, have 
seldom used a scientific method in making 
a study to substantiate their claims for 
more liberal allowances, or perhaps because 
of their small number in proportion to all 
employees have been unable to secure fav- 
orable response to what they felt a reason- 
able and justifiable request. 


Cost Factors Rarely Used 

Educational literature is notably barren 
of data on reimbursement for use of per- 
sonal cars employed in school business. 
Studies in the fields of commerce, industry, 
and engineering help to determine cost 
factors, to find current trends, and to ar- 
rive at a factual method of determining an 
equitable rate of reimbursement. 

Surveys made of the plans and rates 
used by schools, welfare agencies, govern- 
mental units and departments, and com- 
mercial concerns indicate that such plans 
and rates are often determined arbitrarily 
rather than upon an investigation of cost 
factors, and some employers frankly admit 
that a figure has been decided upon merely 
to satisfy the demands of employees. A few 
plans enable the employee to add to his 
salary at the expense of the agency or tax 


payer. Some plans are based upon inves- 
tigation of costs and are thoroughly under- 
stood by and mutually satisfactory to both 
employee and employer. Most rates of pay- 
ment, however, are a bone of contention 
between the car-owning employee and _ his 
employer, whether such employer is a 
board of education or some other agency. 

A study of a cross section of the coun- 
try’s employers, including schools, com- 
mercial concerns, nurses’ organizations, 
social welfare agencies, and other groups, 
indicates a wide diversity of rates and 
methods of figuring reimbursement. Of 
greater contrast, however, are the practices 
existing within a given territory where em- 
ployees of several agencies work almost 
side by side and travel over the same terri- 
tory in which most cost factors are com- 
mon to all. 


Differences Cause Dissatisfaction 
Fifty-nine social agencies in a metro- 
politan area reported over twenty distinct 
methods of reimbursement! Twenty-nine 
major commercial concerns in the same 
area showed an equal amount of variabil- 
ity, their flat mileage rates ranging from 
3 cents to 8 cents. Only two had made any 
recent investigation to determine if their 
plans were equitable; the others simply 

took the allowances paid for granted. 
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In this same city employees of the 
municipal, county, state, and federal gov- 
ernments receive different rates of reim- 
bursement; the extremes are so greatly 
distant that the highest paid receives 
almost twice the allowance of the lowest 
paid. One of these groups found that its 
average employee drove his car on official 
business and actually paid $217 more per 
year for upkeep than he was reimbursed 
for. Independent departments of the city 
and county governments, although each is 
supported by the public treasury, somehow 
arrive at widely different practices in re- 
imbursing their employees for use of per- 
sonal cars. School departments are usually 
at the lower end of the list in rates paid. 

This diversity makes for dissatisfaction 
and lower morale, which is often reflected 
in frequent personnel turnover as_ illus- 
trated by the remark of a private social 
agency whose employees were reimbursed 
only for gasoline used in their cars while 
on official business. **And,” responded this 
agency, “do we have trouble keeping 
personnel?” 

Employee-owned cars save the school 
board or other employer large capital out- 
lay, and are particularly economical to the 
employer over district-owned equipment 
when driven less than 20,000 miles per 
year on school business. Most school sys- 
tems have expected their employees to 
furnish their own cars when necessary to 
have transportation in connection with pro- 
fessional duties. Increasingly, private em- 
plovers are making the same requirement. 
Such a trend places a special obligation 
upon school boards and other employers to 
see that the cost of operation is correctly 
and adequately determined. Legislation of 
most states makes obligatory upon the 
school district to provide for the actual and 
necessary traveling expense of any district 
employee while under the direction of the 
governing board. Such an allowance should 
be sufficient to encourage the emplovee to 
use his car in the promotion of the best 
interests of the school and community 
rather than to stimulate a practice of stint- 
ing on transportation, thus defeating the 
very purpose for which the employee is 
hired. 

What Is an Equitable Rate? 
here will be a variation in the defini- 
tion of equitableness unless an agreement 
is reached upon cost factors for a given 
territory. What is a fair allowance in one 
part of the state or nation might be wholly 
inadequate in another or constitute a real 
bonus in a third. It is the purpose of this 
paper to suggest a few principles and to 
offer a blueprint by which any group may 

reach an equitable rate for its area. 

Standard light cars of the Ford, Chev- 

et, and Plymouth class are usually more 
economical than the heavier cars and are 

commonly used by fleet operators. 
Employees desiring more luxurious cars 
these may justifiably be expected to 
the difference in cost of operation. The 
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employee should also bear his portion of 
fixed costs based upon the relation of his 
personal mileage to the sum of his personal 
and business mileage. For example, if he 
drives 500 miles per month on personal 
business and 500 miles on official business, 
both he and the school board will contri- 
bute equally te the fixed cost of the car. 
In addition the school board will pay on a 
mileage basis for the 500 miles driven on 
official business. Basic considerations in de- 
termining allowances, therefore, devolve 
upon fixed (sometimes called time or pro- 
prietary) cost factors and variable (some- 
times called running or mileage) cost fac- 
tors. For clarity these are listed below with 
some suggestions for finding the various 
amounts the different factors contribute to 
the total cost for which allowances should 
be made. No one list can serve the country 
as a whole. This one is representative. The 
reader may prepare his own, using this as a 
guide, including whatever items apply plus 
any others unique to his area. 


Fixed Cost Factors 


Fixed costs occur whether a car is used 
little or much. Your compilation should in- 
dicate the cost of each item for a year. The 
sum of all items should then be divided by 
12 to arrive at a monthly rate of 
reimbursement. 

A. Depreciation is the difference in the 
original cost of a car and of its present 
trade-in value. The amount charged to de- 
preciation should provide a reserve which, 
when added to the trade-in value, will 
equal the original price of the present car. 
Time which brings obsolescence and mile- 
age with its attendant wear are the two 
main factors in depreciation, the time ele- 
ment being much more important than 
mileage. In the Blue Books it is usually 
figured in terms of years rather than 
months. Depreciation is reduced _ to 
monthly amounts for the convenience of 
accounting. Dealers’ and _ tax-assessors’ 
tables or private surveys will indicate the 
approximate yearly rate of depreciation. 
An arbitrary point in a car’s age or mileage 
cannot be set as the best time for a trade- 
in, but since the rate of depreciation 
usually decreases as the cost of upkeep in- 
creases, there is a point in the history of 
the car when the cost of repairs over a 
period of time exceeds the decrease in de- 
preciation. This results in a rise in the mile- 
unit cost and is ordinarily the-time for re- 
placement. Some studies have shown a flat 
25% annual depreciation. Others approx- 
imate 35% the first year, 25% the second, 
15% the third, and 10% the fourth when 
the car is turned in at about 15% of the 
original cost. The United States Bureau of 
Standards finds that over a period of years 
the first year’s depreciation has ranged 
from 25% to 43% throughout the coun- 
try. Fleet operators have generally found 
it economical to trade in cars after three 
or four years, or at between 30,000 and 
60,000 miles, with the majority at 45,000 
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B. /nsurance covering property and bod- 
ily liability is required by the laws of some 
states and by an increasing number of em- 
ployers. Since in only three states school 
districts may be sued freely for the torts of 
their employees and since an employee may 
be held on a criminal charge for negligent 
driving every school employee should be 
prepared to defend himself without re- 
course to his school district. The respon- 
sibility of owning and driving a car will 
become more impressive upon one’s review 
of the laws governing this subject in his 
state. Since one may be deprived of the use 
of his car during court proceedings or while 
under unsatisfied judgment, it would often 
be much to the owner’s advantage to be 
amply covered by insurance. Fire, theft, 
and $50-deductible-collision insurance are 
essential. Rates are on an annual basis 
and vary geographically even between con- 
tiguous sections of a city. 

C. Taxes and license costs vary across 
the country. 

D. Interest at the current rate should be 
charged against that portion of the cost 
that is marked off for depreciation. Thus a 
car costing $1,600 and depreciated at 35% 
or $560 at the end of the first year and at 
25% or $400 at the end of the second 
year would have accumulated in its depre- 
ciation account at the end of the second 
vear, $560 plus the interest which at 5% 
would be $28 plus the second year’s 
depreciation of $400. Similar computations 
would be made at the end of the third and 
fourth year when the car would probably 
be traded in. 

E. Storage costs will perhaps average $5 
per month except in high rental areas. 


Running Cost Factors 


Variable costs are due almost wholly to 
usage. They are determined by finding the 
cost per mile unit of the factors suggested 
below and of any others that apply to one’s 
particular area. 

A. Gasoline of standard grade in 1946 
ranged in price from 18.8 cents in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to 26.5 cents in Boise, Idaho. 
The local rate must be used. Close or ac- 
curate figures on gasoline consumption may 
be obtained not from car salesmen or 
dealers but from fleet operators or a survey 
of private users. The California State De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles says that over 
that state the average is 15.2 miles per 
gallon for light cars. The cost per gallon 
divided by the number of miles a gallon 
will run will equal the mile unit cost. Thus 
a gallon running 15 miles and costing 22 
cents will equal 1.4667 cents per mile unit 
for gasoline. 

B. Oil of standard grade will probably 
run 6 quarts per thousand miles. At 35 
cents per quart, the mile unit cost amounts 
to .0021 cents. 

C. Tires and tubes cost may be based 
upon the guarantee of a reputable manu- 
facturer, a survey of fleet operator’s costs, 
or a personal survey of local costs. 
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D. Battery costs may be figured in a 
similar manner, but allowances must also 
be made for recharging. 

E. Washing is usually done biweekly or 
once a week and should be charged for 
whether done by owner or service station. 

F. Antifreeze costs are determined by 
local rates and needs. 

G. Parking costs when away from home 
and on official business vary widely. 

H. General maintenance costs can be 
closely estimated by referring to the man- 
ufacturer’s instruction book for the car 
used. The guide indicates the frequency 
that certain service operations should be 
performed, running from 500 to 10,000 
miles and ranging from a month to a year 
apart. Local costs may apply and may be 
had from local certified servicing agencies 
on such operations as: 

1. Lubrication of chassis 

2. Changing oil 

3. Cleaning oii filter 

4, Cleaning air filter 

5. Cleaning spark plugs 

6. Tuning up engine , 

7. Packing front wheel bearings 

8. Checking battery 

9. Changing rear axle lubrication 

10. Flushing cooling system 

11. Checking tires 

12. Repacking fuel pump 

13. Tightening 

I. Repair of different kinds when needed 
will include: 

1. Brake adjustments and linings 

Replacement of spark plugs 
3. Grinding valves and removing carbon 


Conditions Affecting Cost Factors 


It is not the purpose of this paper to 
suggest methods of economical operation of 
automobiles. Studies at the Engineering 
Experiment Station of Iowa State College 
as well as other investigations, however, 
indicate that certain conditions have a defi- 
nite influence upon the variable cost fac- 
tors just listed. These conditions, fre- 
quently overlooked, must be considered in 
formulating a pattern for reimbursement. 
They include: 


A. The car 
condition, price 

B. Grade of gasoline used 

C. Load of people, tools, or baggage 

D. Area where used: urban, urban and rural 
with normal roads, or rural with mountainous 
roads 

E. Road surfaces 

F. Distances of travel 

G. Volume of traffic 

H. Density of population 

I. Speed 

J. Number of starts and stops 

K. Number and grade of up 

L. Misalignment 

M. Age of tire 

N. Temperaturé 

QO. Wind resistance 

P Se ason 


make, model, curb weight, age, 


ind downs 


Variety of Methods of Reimbursement 

The foregoing conditions will add dol- 
lars and cents to the variable cost factors 
for which the employer should help to pay. 
Such payment is now made in 
ways. Some schools and agencies 


various 
pay only 


the gasoline bill of their employees. Others 
pay all necessary expense other than re- 
pairs. Still others include all repair costs. 


A national survey of nurses’ organizations 


shows that some of their employees receive 
a fixed flat allowance of from $1 to $60 
per month for the use of their cars, others 
a fixed flat mileage allowance of from 3 
cents to 10 cents. Other surveys of schools, 
social service agencies, commercial con- 
cerns, and governmental units substantiate 
these frequent diversified practices. 

Among schools and other public agencies 
as well as among commercial concerns there 
is a rapidly increasing practice of reimburs- 
ing the employee for proprietary or fixed 
costs. This is done by paying a fixed 
amount per day, week, or month, as much 
as $30 monthly, to cover fixed charges. 
This is in addition to a flat mileage allow- 
ance approximating 3 to 5 cents per mile 
to cover out-of-pocket costs. These same 
groups also consider the diverse geograph- 
ical areas with their different roads and 
other driving conditions that make for 
added expense to some employees over that 
of others who drive in more favorable 
areas. 

Often the fixed-cost allowance is segre- 
gated from the mileage allowance, the mile- 
age allowance being paid immediately 
while that for fixed costs may be held until 
the employee is ready to purchase a new 
car or leave his employment. A slightly 
different schedule having the same purpose 
is also in rather common usage. 

Agencies whose employees travel a suffi- 
cient mileage to warrant allowances, tend 
to use a graduated mileage scale in which 
are combined allowances for both fixed and 
variable This graduated mileage 
scale makes a greater allowance for short 
distances per stated period of time, usually 
one month, with decreasing mileage allow- 
ance for longer distances. Such allowances 
may range from 28 cents for the first few 
miles to 4 cents for all mileage over 400 
miles. 

More commonly used than the preceding 
schedule is one which likewise provides for 
fixed costs but usually has 3 mileage 
ranges. For example, for the first 300 miles 
the rate may be 7 cents per mile; 5 cents 
for the next 300 miles, and 4 cents for all 
over 600 miles. The rates will vary in keep- 
ing with the cost factors for a given area, 
but at the above rates an employee travel- 
ing 700 miles per month would draw $30 
to cover both mileage and fixed charges. 


costs. 


Education — Many-Sided 


Education, to be effective, must be a 
co-operative enterprise in which all the 
educative forces of the school, home, 
church, and community are correlated. It 
seems logical that the leadership should be 
vested in the professional people of the 
school Veil C. Aslin, Columbia, Mo. 
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A Blueprint for a School District 

Investigate rates of reimbursement in 
your own community to determine if your 
school district is paying more or less than 
others. Is this too much or too little? On 
what grounds do you base your judgment? 
Obtain the co-operation of some interested 
fellow workers and, using the cost factors 
above listed, compile you own set of fixed 
cost factors. Find the annual cost of each 
fixed cost factor. Divide the sum of these 
by 12 to find the monthly allowance rate. 
This is what it costs the employee to own 
a car. If he drives a fourth or half or 
equally as much on personal business as on 
official business, he should bear the portion 
of fixed costs which his personal mileage 
bears in relation to the sum of his personal 
and business mileage. The school district 
will bear its share. In a similar manner, 
proceed to find the variable cost factors. 

The list of variable or mileage cost fac- 
tors may likewise include any of ours that 
apply plus others that are common to the 
area. This will require considerable investi- 
gation of the community but it can be 
done. Find the sum of these mile unit costs. 
This is the desirable local mileage rate of 
reimbursement and may continue in effect 
until local prices have changed consider- 
ably. Multiply this rate by the number of 
miles the empleyee drives his car on offi- 
cial business during the month. This is the 
mileage or out-of-pocket costs which thé 
school should pay at once. 

You now have two amounts which allow 
for fixed and for mileage costs. 
Private employees often hold the fixed cost 
allowance until the employee is ready to 
purchase a new car. School districts do not 
usually find this feasible and usually pay 
fixed costs at the time and in the same 
warrant which covers mileage allowance. 
\n easier method will be suggested. 

The sum of the annual fixed cost and 
the mileage costs may be found and a grad- 
uated mileage schedule prepared so that 
payments may be made upon a fixed sched- 
ule, thus effecting a saving in time and 
trouble in making computations each 
month. It will be equally easy if three 
categories of mileage range with their ac- 
companying rates as illustrated above are 
used. 


costs 


Conclusion 

Only by compiling accurate data on all 
cost factors may one arrive at a logical and 
accurate rate of reimbursement. When this 
is done, undoubtedly fixed and variable 
cost factors will have been considered. 
Most likely one or the other of the sliding 
schedules will have been adopted. The 
reasoning behind the schedule will be 
understood both by employer and employee 
because each will have shared in the re- 
sponsibility of collecting data and in mak- 
ing the necessary computations. The ideal 
rate neither gives the employee a bonus 
nor makes an indirect deduction from his 
salary check. 
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The class in silversmithing and jewelry making always attracts a large group of men and women. 


How an Illinois School Promoted and Financed 
Its Adult Evening School Program 


Des Plaines and Park Ridge, Chicago 
suburbs with a joint high school, have 
found a way of operating their Adult 
Evening School program on an_ entirely) 
self-supporting basis. More than a thousand 
citizens attend the Monday and Thursday 
classes where instruction is given in forty 
different subjects. 

\t first it was difficult to uproot the 
citizens from their comfortable ftiresides, 
but by selecting subjects which had definite 
adult appeal and by staffing the project 
with teachers who appreciated and who 
were willing to make full use of the ex- 
periences of mature men and women, the 
school is now in its tenth year of successful 
operation. 

Since none of the courses has carried 
credit, all publicity and promotional work 
had to be slanted to appeal to adult desire 
for self-improvement, to discover new hob- 
bies and interests, or to develop technical 
and vocational skills. 


Five-Week Trial First 
Maine Township High School’s Adult 
Evening School program started in 1938 
with a five-week trial. From the 33 subjects 


t Adult Evening School, Des Plaines-Park 
Ridge, Ill 


Einar J. Anderson' 


offered, 16 materialized. Unemployed per- 
sons and people on relief were encouraged 
to register without paying the stated $2 fee. 


At the beginning, approximately 30 per 
cent enrolled for commercial subjects, 17 
per cent for industrial occupational classes, 





Volunteers are always available in the dressmaking class. 
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“Rug Hooking” is always a popular activity. 


and 10 per cent for homemaking subjects. 
The classes were 60 minutes in length, and 
students were permitted to register for one 
or two subjects per evening. 

Before this program was affected by 
World War II, from 300 to 600 adults 
availed themselves of this training. The 
terms were increased to 10 weeks and the 
periods lengthened to two hours. The war 
caused most of the academic subjects to 
give way to courses providing practical 
training for war jobs. 

The University of Illinois, Extension 
Division, was invited to make use of Maine 
Township High School shops and offered 
instruction in the following subjects: engi- 
neering mathematics, elements of tool de- 
sign, industrial accounting, time and motion 
study, hydraulics, and in personnel work 
and industrial relations. This training was 
financed through federal funds. At the 
same time several thousand workers at the 
Douglas Aircraft plant, which is located 
in this school district, received the benefits 
of the in-service training which the Maine 
High School organized and supervised. The 
only academic subjects carried over from 
the regular prewar adult evening school 
curriculum were typing and stenography. 


Present Program 

In the fall of 1945, when interest in shop 
and technical subjects subsided, the present 
expanded program was set up. The basic 
program of 16 subjects was broadened to 
include 40 subjects, with several new ones 
to be added for the 1948 spring term. The 
enrollment has grown steadily from 300 in 
1945 to its present total of 1020 

The following courses are now in full 
swing: 


Homemaking foods, interior orat- 
ing, millinery, sewing, and dres 
Hobbies — photogra| leni 


BOARD 


landscaping, rug hooking, silver jewelry, 
sketching 

Business Education — advertising, book- 
keeping, law for the layman, salesmanship, 
stenography, typing 

Personal Development — auto driving, 
ballroom dancing, contract bridge, golfing, 
physical conditioning for men, physical 
conditioning for women, swimming for 
women 

General Culture — French, Spanish, psy- 
chology, public speaking 

Industrial and Vocational Arts — ele- 
mentary electricity, mechanical drawing 
and blueprint reading, printing and lino- 
type operation, machine-shop practice, 
welding, and woodworking. Several of these 
subjects are offered both for beginning as 
well as advanced students. 

To make the Adult Evening School pro- 
gram entirely self-supporting, all enrollees 
are required to pay a $1 nonrefundable 
registration fee. Tuition for the 10-week 
period, for most subjects, is $5. Exceptions 
to this rule are golfing, machine shop, print- 
ing, welding, and woodworking where small 
classes, individual instruction, and a large 
amount of expensive equipment are used 
Here tuition is $8. 

The auto driving course, for which $24 
tuition is charged, includes $6 for the main- 
tenance of a car, and 8 hours of behind-the- 
wheel instruction. Instructors are paid $2 
per hour for this work. Classroom and shop 
instructors are paid $3.50 per hour. 


Promotional Work 


Keeping the public informed on the 
progress of the school has been fully as 
important to the longevity of the project as 
a thoroughgoing publicity campaign prior 
to registration. The local papers have car- 
ried the school releases and have used the 
photographs with which they were supplied. 
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Learning to operate a band saw in the woodworking shop. 


To assure complete coverage, 10,000 two- 
color folders have been mailed each 
semester to all telephone and utility patrons 
in the school district. The printing bill for 
these brochures has approached $285, and 
the mailing has cost $100. Many letters 
and telephone calls have been made to 
representatives of clubs, civic organizations, 
and industrial plants asking that they call 
attention to those subjects which to them 
seemed worth while. 

No effort has been made to register citi- 
zens for any particular course. The school 
has only been anxious to offer those sub- 
jects for which there was a genuine need 
and for which the school was properly 
equipped and staffed. Maine’s policy has 
been to discontinue courses for which the 
enrollment does not reach 12. An adult 
Education Council, made up of six inter- 
ested citizens, serves as an advisory body 
and meets periodically. 

Not long ago education was viewed as a 
period in which young people accumulated 
certain facts and skills for future living. 
Today people are becoming convinced that 
formal schooling is only a part of educa- 
tion, and that the pursuit of learning must 
be a lifelong process. This conviction is 
the basis for the Adult Evening School 
program at Maine Township High School. 


> 


® The Arizona State Department of Public In- 
struction has taken the first in a series of steps 
to obtain state aid in the planning of new school 
buildings. State Supt. L. D. Klemmedson has sent 
questionnaires to elementary and high school 
districts seeking information on _ school-bond 
elections, and the amount of bonds already voted, 
or to be voted in 1948. The questionnaire is a 
preliminary step toward a schoolhouse planning 
conference to be called by the state department 
in the near future. It is the purpose of the State 
Department to give direct help to school districts 
planning new construction by making the advice 
of experts available to them 
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A Flexible Plan — 





A Promotion and Grouping Policy 


for the Elementary School 
Edmund J. Kubik* and J. E. Pease** 


Educators have struggled by means of 
different types of grouping, methods of 
evaluating progress, promotion, depart- 
mentalization, and other administrative 
devices, to adjust the school to care for 
the individual child. However, methods in 
themselves will not remedy a poor situa- 
tion. If a school is operated with subject 
matter as its base for organization, it can- 
not attain true pupil centeredness regard- 
less of any administrative devices. 

The objectives of the school, as_ in- 
terpreted by the philosophy of education 
and the psychology of learning underlying 
them, must be clearly defined before any 
meaningful approach can be made to the 
problem of grouping and promoting chil- 
dren. Ability or homogeneous classifications 
have been made for many years and its 
advantages and disadvantages have been 
bandied “back and forth” for some time. 
However, “we have never had homogeneous 
grouping hence we have never experienced 
its alleged benefits nor suffered from its 
pernicious effects. Children have always 
learned in heterogeneous groups.” 

\lthough we can never attain true 
homogeneity, we can reduce the amount 
of heterogeneity. This is really the purpose 
of “ability” grouping. It is recognized by 
most educators that each grade group is 
not homogeneous. 


Promotional Plans 


In order to 
(homogeneous ) 


provide better ability 
grouping, different pro- 
motional methods have been tried. Some 
school systems permit promotion at any 
time. Some favor a quarterly promotion, 
some a semiannual promotion, and others 
an annual promotion. The most general, 
in use, is the annual promotion scheme. 
The larger school systems, however, have 
adopted and maintained the semiannual 
plan of promotion. Studies made of these 
promotional schemes indicate that they 
do not solve the classification problem 
For example, “overageness is often much 
more pronounced in semiannual promotion 
schools a fact which indicated that 
teachers have less hesitation in requiring 
pupils to repeat half grades than whole 
grades. Nor do semiannual promotions ap- 
ear to increase appreciably the homo- 
geneity of groups either in chronological 


leaching Staff, District 1 La Grange 
Schools, District 102, La Grange 
I Ernest W Tests and Measurements in t? 


mpr ment 770 


Learning, D0 


age or in achievement on standard tests.” 

The principal adjustments, under the 
graded promotional plan, for placing 
“bright” and ‘dull’ students according to 
their ability have been the use of the 
device of “acceleration” or ‘grade skip- 
ping” for the advanced pupils, and ‘re- 
tardation” or ‘“nonpromotion” for the 
slower pupils. Acceleration may be by 
skipping a grade or by covering the work 
of two grades in one year. Witty and 
Wilkins in their study of acceleration con- 
cluded that grade skipping “is associated 
with desirable adjustment in all types of 
development for which data have been 
assembled.’ Terman also made studies of 
the effect of acceleration on students in 
the high school and college and found no 
serious defects. He also found no correla- 
tion between achievement scores of gifted 
pupils and years spent in school. 


Appraisal of Acceleration 

Students of child growth do not believe 
that these studies of the effect of “accelera- 
tion’ are valid because they are based 
upon achievement results, and fail to con- 
sider the psychological effects of placing 
the child in his “peer group.” Desirable 
developmental outcomes in a child’s phys- 
ical, social, and emotional aspects must be 
appraised before a true judgment of the 
desirability of acceleration can be ascer- 
tained. 

Interestingly enough, the problem of re- 
tardation or nonpromotion wherever studied 
has tended to give opposite results. For 
example, Nicholas and McKinney have 
indicated definitely that retardation has 
not been particularly effective in adapting 
the work to pupils’ needs or in stimulating 
individual effort. Similarly Cook points out 
that, “the average achievement for the 
school with the low retardation rate is 
significantly higher in most subjects than 
it is in the school that tends to retain the 
low ability pupils longer.’* The best ad- 
justments for “bright” children and “dull” 
children can well be provided for in special 
classes. However, there are practical dif- 
ficulties which further complicate the prob- 
lem of grouping; some schools do not have 
more than one grade per teacher. 

Though groups such as those in different 
grades vary, it is surprising to find that 


Ross. ( ( VUeasurements in Toda Sch p 478 
Witty, I \ and ~Wilkin I \ The Status ¢ 


Acceleration or Grade Skipping as an Administrative 
Practice pp 1 { 

‘Cook, Walter W Grouping and Promotion in the 
Rlementary Schooi, p. 28 
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the average differences between groups was 
less pronounced than the differences within 
a single group. Homogeneous grouping at 
best will reduce heterogeneity only about 
20 per cent because of the fact that trait 
differences for each individual may vary 
as much as 80 per cent between individuals 
in the class. Not only are there differences 
between individuals and between different 
groups, but research studies show that the 
differences in traits for any one individual 
also varies widely. Hull found that the 
trait pattern or profile for any one in- 
dividual approximated the ‘‘normal curve” 
in variability. It is obvious from this that 
when an effort is made to provide a homo- 
geneous group as regards one factor it is 
still very heterogeneous as regards other 
factors. 


Influence of Traits on Learning 

Tiegs shows that in a study of 25 
pupils who were identical in /Q, MA, or 
CA, average variations existed in other 
traits of three to five or more years. In- 
dividual trait variation affects learning 
markedly. For example, memory plays an 
important part in most types of learning 
yet, “When memory maturity of a group 
of pupils, all with /Q’s of 107, varies as 
much as eighty months, it is plain why 
individual achievement of pupils of the 
same /Q may vary from failure to supe 
rior.” For this and similar reasons, some 
pupils with high /Q’s fail in certain activ- 
ities and succeed in others, while some 
pupils with relatively low /Q’s succeed in 
certain activities in which those with 
higher /Q’s fail. 

Chronological age has been, and still] 
is, a strong determinant of group placement 
but it is under strong criticism by psy- 
chologists who are specializing in the study 
of child development. Their studies have 
revealed that the different stages of phy- 
siological maturation are only loosely cor- 
related with chronological age. These child 
growth specialists stress the uniqueness of 
each individual in his maturation rate, and 
that the rate of maturation in any child is 
not equal for all traits. A child does not 
mature mentally, physically, emotionally, 
or socially at an equal rate. Therefore, 
even if a homogeneous group could be 
formed, it would not remain homogeneous 
because each child has his own rate of 
growth and learning. In fact, if instructior 
is organized to tax to the limit the capacits 
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of each child in such a homogeneous group, 
there would be a marked difference at the 
end of the period of instruction. Only 
when the goals of instruction are very 
limited is it possible to approximate homo- 
geneity by instruction. 

Another valid argument is that chrono- 
logical age as a basis of grouping fails to 
take into consideration the fact that girls, 
up to the end of adolescence, are physi- 
ologically 10 per cent more mature than 
boys of the same age. This is often cited 
to account for the fact that the majority 
of problem children found in the elemen- 
tary schools are boys. 


‘Organismic Age Useful 

In the light of what psychologists have 
told us about the unique nature of each 
child’s development, it can be seen that 
the school cannot enforce a rigid learning 
path. The progress of each child is to be 
determined in terms of his potential pre- 
dicted progress as measured by his in- 
telligence and stage of development, and 
his actual accomplishment is to be the 
degree to which he attains his potential 
goals. The manner of measuring potenti- 
alities is difficult and at best is only an 
approximation. By getting as many meas- 
ures as possible, in order to include all 
phases of the child’s development, a better 
index is obtained than if only the /Q is 
used. For this purpose, the “organismic’’ 
age concept is a useful one. The organismic 
age is an average of the child’s intellectual, 
physical, emotional, and social maturities. 

The work under Olson in the Child 
Development Laboratories of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan shows that the ‘“organ- 
ismic age’ is a much more stable measure 
for determining the growth pattern or 
profile for each child, while single attributes 
vary widely. Therefore, it would seem that 
this new method of child growth appraisal 
offers great possibilities for prediction. In 
applying this concept, Olson found good 
general behavioral adaptation with great 
regularity in children whose ‘“organismic’ 
growth curves were rapid and, conversely, 
that a slow growth of the organism as a 
whole was a characteristic of children hav- 
ing difficulties in reading or in general 
behavior. 

Although all learning is an individual 
matter in the sense that each person learns 
from his own activity, it does not follow 
that all instruction must be on an indi- 
vidual basis. “Relatively small, face-to-face 
groups exercise a greater influence upon 
the individual than do larger groups in 
which there is less behavioral interchange 
between the members. Formal groups, 
spontaneous groups, assigned groups, self- 
selected groups, democratically controlled 
groups, uncontrolled groups and autocrati- 
cally controlled groups have different effects 
upon the individual. Compactly organized 
groups with a clear purpose have more 
influence upon the individual than have 





Ernest M. Hanson 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Mr. Hanson, who was formerly assistant superintendent 
of schools at Salt Lake City, has been promoted to the 
Pueblo, Colo. He 
duties on January 1, 1948 

A graduate of Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn., and 
the University of Minnesota, he holds the B.A. and the 
M.A. degrees given by the Minnesota University. He also 
completed postgraduate study at Stanford University and 
the Colorado College of Education. 

After graduation, Mr. Hanson served as principal of 
the junior-senior high school at Kennett, Minn. Later 
he was critic teacher at the University High School. In 
1926-27 he was superintendent at St. Paul Park, Minn 
ind from 1927-29 he was principal at Hutchinson. In 
1930 he was elected superintendent at Hutchinson, serving 
until 1935 when he went to New Ulm. In 1938 he was 
elected assistant superintendent in Salt Lake City where 
he served up to the time of his recent appointment 

He has been a frequent contributor to educational litera 
ture, is the author of numerous texts, and assisted in the 
preparation of the Yearbook of the National Association 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. He is a 
member of the state ommittee of the N.E.A., 
and is a member of the Council of the American Council 
of Science Teachers and the National Committee on 
Science. He is state chairman of the American Education 
Fellowship 
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loosely organized groups with vague pur- 
poses." 


Flexible Plan Based on Growth 


So far as possible, children should be 
associated with those with whom they 
work, play, and live best. So far as practical 
conditions permit, pupils who are unhappy, 
or are failing to adjust in spite of the 
aid teachers give, should be moved to more 
congenial groups. However, many pupils 
cannot be moved to more congenial groups 
because in their environment no such 
groups exist. This is typical of the one- 
room school situation. It would seem that 
a “no failure” promotional policy, which 
keeps a group intact, would be the solution, 
but here again the wide variance in phy- 
sical, mental, and social maturity is not 
taken into consideration. 

‘It is not surprising that the student of 
growth becomes impatient with an em- 


*Otto, H. J., Elementary School Organization and Ad- 
ministration, p. 165 
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phasis on minimum essential, grade stand- 
ard, classification, promotion, and marking 
system. These practices, apparently, have 
quite negligible effects in terms of growth- 
pattern when subjected to comparative 
studies.’’* A good grouping and promotion 
policy, based upon the curriculum which 
meets children’s needs and the ‘“develop- 
mental concept” of child growth, cannot 
be rigidly defined because the whole 
essence of the school program is char- 
acterized by its flexibility and adapta- 
bility to the needs of the children, both 
individually and in groups. 


Other Records Which Help 

It is essential that the child be con- 
tinuously evaluated in all phases of his 
development. This evaluation is one de- 
terminant of the curriculum, the grouping, 
and the promotion for each child. It is 
obvious that the child’s achievement in 
subject matter on standardized tests is 
only one criteria of evaluation. A more 
comprehensive evaluation program would 
utilize observational and anecdotal records 
made by the teacher. 

Questionnaires, interviews, and check 
lists involving the pupils, teachers, and 
parents have been found helpful. In this 
manner, the strengths and deficiencies in 
a child’s growth can be ascertained, and 
his day-to-day experiences guided so as to 
make the greatest use of his potentialities 

Under such a program, it is not necessary 
that each child perform each operation, as 
has been the practice in conventional 
schools. The tasks of each child are to 
be self-imposed as being those which the 
group needs and the individual can perform 
in order to make his maximum contribution 
to the group activity. Entire school groups 
classroom groups, small groups, and_ in- 
dividual activity are to be used, as the 
scope of the problem is more or less of 
a common concern. The interdependency 
of individuals is to be recognized, and 
personal responsibility for the welfare of 
the group is the keynote. Mistakes are to 
be regarded as a normal phase of the 
growth process. 

‘The more mature and experienced the 
teacher, the less will he or she be dependent 
upon tangible, directly applicable, external 
tests, and will use them, not as final, but 
as guides to judgment of the direction in 
which development is taking place.”* In 
the last analysis, it appears, therefore, that 
to adapt instruction to meet successfully 
the individual differences in pupils, teachers 
of unusual ability and training will be 
required. Given a corps of such teachers, 
any school will probably be a success, 
regardless of the ‘‘plan”’ it claims to follow. 


Home Room Center of Grouping 


In actual practice under such a policy 
(Concluded on page 94) 


Ibia., p. 171 
‘Dewey, John National Society for the 
Education,”’ 33rd Yearbook, p. 83 
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Perspective, Riverside-Brookfield Township High School Stadium, Riverside, Illinois. 
Herman H. Bruns, Architect, Chicago, Illinois. 


A HIGH SCHOOL STADIUM 


The Riverside-Brookfield District High 
School at Riverside, Ill., will shortly enjoy 
the use of a stadium and athletic field planned 
to accommodate 1500 spectators and to give 
the school teams and the individual athletes 
comfortable dressing rooms, showers, and other 
facilities 

The structure, designed by Herman H 
Bruns, architect, of 173 West Madison St., 
Chicago, measures 134 feet in length, is 50 
feet deep, and 30 feet high from the ground 
level to the top of the rear wall. The structure 
is concrete and steel, and is planned for abso- 
lute safety as well as economy 

The space under the spectators’ seating in- 
cludes on the first floor separate squad rooms 
for the home team and the visiting team, 


two first-aid rooms, coaches’ rooms, showers, 
toilets, a laundry, and storage space for the 
field equipment. 

The north squad room is large enough to 
provide space for wrestling and boxing bouts 
and for individual physical exercise. The exits 
are so arranged that the teams may come 
on the field from opposite ends of the stand. 

The promenade floor includes comfort 
rooms for the visitors as well as space for 
the sale of soft drinks and light lunches, and 
a first-aid room. 

The immediate seating capacity of the 
spectators’ stand is 1400. The seats are of 
wood planks, treated to resist the weather 
The supports are reinforced concrete, and the 
entire concrete construction has been water- 
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proofed and designed to dry off in a minimum 
of time. 

The construction is of reinforced concrete 
risers, treads, girders, and columns. The front 
and rear walls are of concrete, and the upper 
rear wall has been treated with concrete block 
and with face brick. The end walls are of 
concrete block and have been designed so that 
they may be removed when permanent ex- 
tensions are made for a total of 3000 seating. 

The first floor construction is of reinforced 
concrete, with membrane waterproofing, and 
a top finish monolithic floor. The promenade 
floor is of reinforced concrete with asphalt 
finish floor. This type of floor eliminates con- 
densation on the ceilings over the shower 
rooms and toilets 





Views of the Riverside-Brookfield Stadium under construction. 
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The Riverside-Brookfield Township 
High School Stadium under 


construction. 
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RIVERSIDE BROOKFIELD 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


HERMAN H. BRUNS, ARCHITECT 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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FLOOR PLAN 


All ramps, aisles, and steps are of reinforced 
concrete, with granite chips for top finish as an 


The plumbing is of the heavy-duty type and 
the showers are provided with foot baths at 
the entrances. A master temperature control 
1S provided for each hot water line to the 


showers. The heat is furnished to the showers 
ind squad rooms by means of gas unit 


heaters, with separate unit controls 


The entire architectural and engineering 


service was provided by Mr. Bruns’s office. 


The cost of the complete structure is 


369.000 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


®& Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a resolution to issue $750,000 in bonds 
early in 1948. The proceeds of the bonds will be 
used in financing an extensive building program. 
& Sherman, Tex. The school board has called 
a meeting to consider plans for an expansion ol 
the schoolhousing facilities. The program is 
intended to provide much needed facilities in 
certain districts where there is considerable over- 
crowding 

®& Greer Bay, Wis. The schoo! board has begun 
plans for two new school buildings comprising 
eight rooms each, and estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $300,000. 
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A Comprehensive View of — 


School Plant Planning and School Sa 








In America we accept the general principle 
of compulsory education. Nearly all physically 
able children are required to attend school 
through certain grades or to a fixed age. In 
most instances the child does not have an 
opportunity to choose, even if he had the 
ability to choose wisely, the building where 
he will attend school. A statement frequently 
used in America is that “one might be forced 
Other places he 
may enter or feel free not to enter as he 
desires. If we are to insist upon compulsory 
education, we must accept the responsibility 
of providing safe quarters for the pupils who 
are in school. When we demand that a child 
ittend school in a certain building or location 
and when we use public tax money to develop 
schools for the children of a community, we 
t participants in a 
pupils may be endangered if adequate safety 
facilities are not provided. It follows that we, 
as parents or as taxpaying participants, have 
an obligation to assure a maximum degree of 
safety in the schools 

lhree of the basic criteria to be observed in 
planning school plants are safety to life, safety 
to health, and curricular adequacy. These are 
given in the order of importance. There ar: 
other criteria but these are the ones that apply 
to this discussion 


to go to jail or to school.’ 


vecome program wherein 


Dangers of Inadequate Structural 
Safety 
In planning a school building, we should 
remember that no school building is completely 
fireproof; no crowd of children panicproof; 
and no evacuation plan foolproof. It is possible 
to adopt a type of school plant construction 
that will reduce pupil risks from fire and other 
hazards in the building. One-story buildings 
can be of almost any type of construction if 
adequate exits are provided. Two-story build- 
ings with masonry walls and wood joist ceiling 
roof, and classroom floor construction may 
be made comparatively safe if they provide for 
each child a fire-resistive walkway from his 
classroom door to the exterior. This necessi- 
tates floors, 
Buildings of more 
resistive 


fire-resistive stairs, walls, and 
ceilings for each corridor 
th stories should be fire 
Basement areas are suitable only 
for storage, when properly protected, and for 
heating units when such are to be located in 


the basement 


lan two 
throughout 


Structural safety can be increased by proper 
attention to the engineering service. The pres- 
ence of cracks, leaning walls, and other defects 


; 


found in many buildings evidence this lack of 


engineering service. In most instances, ade- 


quate tests of ground weight capacity are not 


‘ School Plant Management, U. S. Office 
I ation, Washington, D. C. 
abstract of an address before the 


paper l ar 
National Safety Council 


N. E. Viles' 


available when the building is erected. The 
responsibility for determining constructional 
adequacy is generally not fixed. The states 
do not accept the responsibility to provide 
adequate inspection service. Local boards of 
education usually do not appreciate the neces- 
sity for providing such service, but depend 
on the architect who may or may not have 
an adequate engineering staff. Oftentimes the 
architect is faced with the necessity of re- 
ducing costs, and since there is no definite 
check on structural adequacy he may decide 
to make cuts in places where inadequacies are 
not apparent. We could point to numerous 
illustrations showing building deterioration 
resulting from improper construction stand- 
ards. In one instance a few years ago, it was 
necessary to fire-resistive high 
school building that was about 12 years old 
This building was properly planned, but the 
local school board relieved the architect of 
the responsibility of supervising the construc- 
tion and employed a local man. During the 
drought years, the soil lost its tenacity as the 
water table became lower and the building 
folded like a tent. Pupils in it were no longer 
safe and the building was so far gone that it 
could not be made safe. 

Another illustration of lack of structural 
adequacy is that of ceiling plaster deteriora- 
tion. Several instances are on record where 
schoolroom ceiling plaster has fallen. In some 
cases this plaster was 34 to 1 inch thick and 
over a classroom area of 800 to 900 square 
feet, had an immense weight. Injuries to school 


condemn a 


children from defects such as these are pos- 
sible at any time. Of course the school board 
might blame the architect and the public might 
blame the school board, but the attempt to 
place responsibility after the injury has oc- 
curred does not help the injured child. The 
states and the local school boards, as well as 
the architects and engineers, and the school 
officials must share this responsibility. How- 
ever, sharing a responsibility may mean a lack 
of fixed responsibilty. Consequently, the states 
should provide checking, inspection, and ap- 
proval service that assures a maximum ol 
safety in construction. 


importance of Fire Resistive 
Construction 


Many pupil injuries in school buildings are 
the result of carelessness or lack of pupil con- 
trol. This does not lessen our obligation to 
provide for the pupils all possible safeguards 
in the school building. We cannot expect to 
retain regimentation that might guarantee no 
pupil injuries. If schools do not wish to accept 
any of the responsibility, they might disband 
and permit the pupils to stay at home. Pupil 
safety from fire should center around construc- 


tion that eliminates fire hazards, constant care 
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to protect against spontaneous ignition, ade- 
quate extinguishment procedures, and a defi- 
nite, often-practiced program of pupil evacua- 
tion. In this particular discussion, we will want 
to limit ourselves to construction practices 
related to pupil protection. 

As stated previously, corridors in multiple 
story buildings should be fire-resistive. Cor- 
ridor widths should be ample for regular or 
emergency traffic flow. A corridor serving four 
rooms should have a minimum width of 8% 
feet; secondary corridors serving only two 
rooms should have a minimum width of 7 feet 
These widths are clear of all obstructions of 
fixed or movable objects. Projections into 
these corridors should be limited to 8 inches 
The width is computed as that between locker 
door swing when opened. Drinking fountains. 
wash basins, and fire extinguishers should be 
recessed into the wall. Each corridor should 
terminate at a standard egress and not more 
than one room length should be extended be- 
yond an egress. Corridor floors should not be 
slippery; corners should be rounded. A com- 
mon fault in many corridors is the blocking of 
half the corridor width by locating the stairs 
near the end of the corridor. This will be 
discussed under stairways 


Location and Planning of Stairs 

As indicated previously, stairs should be 
of fire-resistive construction and should have 
solid treads and risers. There should be at 
least two stairways in every building, remote 
from each other. Two stairways coming to a 
common landing should be considered as one 
stairway. The bottom of each stairway should 
terminate at or near an egress. Stair risers 
should be not more than 6% inches. The 
treads should be not less than 10% inches. In 
other words, the riser plus tread should equal 
approximately 17% inches. Children will run 
in school buildings and when a child runs to 
the head of the stairs, he should have a 
vision of his walkway down the stairs. With 
a classroom height of about 13 feet, the num- 
ber of risers between floors is usually about 
24. In instances, architects have at- 
tempted to increase the riser height by '% 
inch, feeling that that small amount would 
make little difference. There must be some 
stopping place and this has been designated as 
62 inches for riser height. If we are to permit 
riser heights to increase in 
might get a stair that is more like a ladder. 
This might provide good physical exercise but 
not the safety factors required 

Each stairway should terminate near an 
egress at ground floor level. The main stair 
should not continue to the basement. Two- 
lane stairs are recommended. This requires a 
width of 44 to 60 inches between handrails 
If the width is appreciably more than 60 
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inches, a center handrail should be provided 
The handrails on either should be 26 
to 30 inches high. Winding stairs are not 
acceptable for pupil traffic, and each 
tread should have the same width throughout 
its length. This should be 
clear width, not including nosings or overhang. 
Nosings should be flush. Treads and nosings 
should be of nonslippery type 

Stairs from story to story should be in two 
runs with a landing, preferably a turn landing 
with a clear width equivalent to the length 
of the treads. There should be not more than 
16 risers in each run. Storage space under or 
adjacent to stairs should be prohibited. Ramps 
are not recommended for most buildings ex- 
cept whete needed to compensate for slight 
variations in elevation. It may be desirable to 
use ramps when the change in floor levels is 
not over 18 inches, and then the slope of the 
ramps should be not more than 1-10, and the 
surface should be nonslippery. Outside ex- 
posed stairs and landing steps should be re- 
duced to a minimum 

Mention was made previously of the prac- 
tice of locating stairs in corridors. This is 
not usually desirable even when the stairs are 
cut off by fire doors. This location reduces 
corridor illumination, hampers expansion, and 
in many cases cuts down the available corridor 
width. Stairs should be located in stair wells, 
preferably from the corridor to the outer wall 
and Stairs and stair wells should be 
fire resistive. Entrances to the stair well should 
be through fire-resistive preferably 
automatic closing or held open only by ac- 
ceptable fusible links. The upper part of this 
door should be equipped with wired glass 
There should be a hood over the door extend- 
ing from the corridor ceiling down to door 
height to help arrest or retain smoke and 
fumes that might gather in the upper part ot 
the corridor. 


side 
stair 


width considered 


back 


doors, 


Doors and Exits 

As with other construction factors, the in- 
stallation of adequate exits does not insure 
maintenance that will provide the safety de- 
sired at all times. One story buildings of one 
or more rooms should have at least two exits 
remote from each other. Buildings of more 
than one story should have one unit of door 
width for each unit of required stair width 
from above, plus one unit of door width for 
each unit of required stair from the basement 
plus one additional unit of door width for each 
4000 square feet (or fraction thereof) of 
gross floor area on the first floor, plus one 
additional width for each 600 
square feet (or fraction thereof) of auditorium 
or other assembly room floor area on the 


unit of floor 


first floor. (These requirements comply with 
the National Exits Code.) 

It is preferable to use single leaf doors 
Revolving doors are not desirabie and if in- 


stalled should be flanked by adequate leaf 


doors, all opening outward. If double leat 
doors are installed, they shoul eparated 
by a center mullion. The leaf door ild be 
equipped with antipanic hardwar pens 


the exit door at any time the pupils push on 
it. These doors should be fitted with hardware 


SCHOOL 


latching into the mullions, and should be 
equipped with door checks that are not too 
stiff to operate easily, but which will prevent 
slamming. Doors should be computed as 22 
of door width. However, 
one 40-inch door will provide two units of 
door width. Thirty-six inches should be a 
minimum exit door width for pupils. How- 
ever, 30 inches may be used for service 
The exit doors should be located so 
that there is one stair or exit door within a 
hundred feet Class- 
room doors should be equipped with hardware 
that prevents their being locked against egress 
This precludes the use of thumb controlled 
spring locks, and makes it necessary to have 
hardware that is operated by the knob or latch 
used normally for opening the door. Classroom 
doors should open with the flow of traffic so 
that when leaving the room a pupil is facing 
the nearest exit or stairs. As indicated pre- 
viously, lack of proper care or control of 
exits is responsible for many pupil hazards. 
Installing the correct type of exit units with 
suitable hardware will 


inches for one unit 


quarters 


of each classroom door. 


exit contribute’ very 
much to the safety of their operation 
Sites and Playgrounds 
In selecting school sites, attention should 


be given to the responsibility of obtaining 
ample water and fire extinguishing facilities 
This involves the location of hydrants and 
accessible roads for fire-fighting equipment. It 
is also important to select sites that are away 
from heavy traffic lanes and if possible so 
located that pupils will have a minimum 
amount of street crossing through heavy traffic 
lanes. The grounds should not steep 
that pupil footing is insecure. Loose and pro- 
truding stones should be removed. Accessible 
driveways should permit the driver to enter 
so that he makes less than a 90° turn, and 
the driveway leaving the site should permit 
driver to leave in the same manner, so that he 
can merge with the traffic on the street in an 
almost parallel line. Likewise, service trucks 
to the cafeteria and coalbins should be able 
to reach the building without crossing pupil 
traffic or without being in the line of 
traffic between the building and the play- 
ground. U-shaped drives in front of the build- 
ing are not desirable 

The playground area should be so developed 
that small pupils may be segregated if desired 
Horizontal ladders, jumping pits, and pole 
vaulting areas should have soft landing areas 
The playground equipment should be located 
for easy supervision. Equipment such as giant 
strides, ocean waves, and the merry-go-round 
doubtful value. Playground equipment 
and playground areas should be so planned that 
there is not 


be sO 


lanes 


is of 
too much cross traffic. Having a 
baseball game, a shinny game, another of tag 
and still others for large and small pupils 
crisscrossing and 
play may be 
economical of space, but is not economical of 
the lives and bodies of the children. It should 
be possible for pupils to come to the play- 
grounds without having to rush through the 
building 


each ot her 


during a 


occupying the 
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Ample parking areas should be provided in 
areas where the cars coming to and from the 
parking areas will not compete with pupil 
pedestrians for the right of way. It is par- 
ticularly desirable to provide a platform load- 
ing area where parents can drive in for chil- 
dren with a minimum of effort and hazard 


Special Safety Provisions 

Auditorium, gymnasium, and other assem- 
bling units should be located at or near ground 
level. Stairs should be reduced to a minimum 
and adequate exit facilities should be provided 
These should be so equipped that they permit 
mass evacuation. Auditorium exits should 
comply with the National Exits Code. Aisles 
should be lighted. Ample aisle space should 
be provided. Stage fireproofing is desirable. 

In the gymnasium, folding bleacher seats 
should be equipped with stair aisles 

A curb should be placed around the swim- 
ming pool to prevent slipping. Small tiles 
with visible joints give the best 
footing around swimming pools. Showers and 
lavatories should be equipped to insure against 
scalding water temperatures 

Pupil comfort should be closely associated 
with pupil safety. Eye and ear fatigue can 
be closely associated with a lack of alertness 
against bodily injuries. Ample illumination 
in all parts of the building is essential, and 
the lights should be so installed and protected 
that the pupil is not subjected to great 
variations of intensity of either natural or 
artificial lighting. Likewise, the finish of the 
room should be such that the pupil is not 
faced with excessive brightness contrasts in 
any part of the work areas. In a similar man- 
ner, he should be protected against interfer- 
ing noises. This makes it necessary to protect 
against outside noises and may make it neces- 
sary to segregate several of the noisier activi 
ties of the school. It is generally necessary to 
provide sound-absorbing materials to give the 
proper acoustical effect 

Both the safety and the utility of the build- 
ing can be improved by proper attention to 
building arrangement. In a building housing 
primary, as well as other pupils, the lower or 
primary classes may be segregated by location 
within the building. They may be located so 
that they have first out privileges 

Pupil building traffic can be reduced by 
locating such rooms of similar nature as the 
science lecture room and the 
tory near each other. Toilet 
located near the traffic lanes and accessible to 
playground areas. Pupil traffic flowage may 
be accelerated without increasing the hazards 
by laying a strip of a different 
each side of the corridor floor. This is easily 
accomplished with asphalt tile or linoleum 
surfaces. Ample ventilation will also improve 
the physical comfort of the children and thus 
increase their alertness 
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Fire Protection 
Some states prohibit 
room within the 


locating the furnace 
building. This is allowable 
providing the furnace room is amply protected 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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Local school boards are struggling with a 
assem- record impact of problems — budgets reaching 
ground in all-time high, delayed building programs | 
nimum shifts ol population to the Iringes ot cities 
vided resulting in empty desks in mid-town schools 
permit ind double-class sessions in the new peripheral 4 
should communities, an exodus of teachers lured 
Aisles iway by the better pay in outside jobs, and 
should top enrollments at all levels 
able. Generally the schoolboards throughout the 
seats country have been doing as well as they could 
with school buildings, many old and outmoded 
swim- others obsolescent, called upon for services 
1 tiles they were never designed to meet. There are 
e best mounting demands for preschool training at 
rs and the bottom and extension above the twelfth 
against grade at the top, and growing adult education 
ind vocational training programs 
ociated It has been estimated it would cos 
ue can $5,000,000,000 to bring the tax-supported 
ertness schools of the country to par and the school 
ination districts do not have that kind of money | 
il. and Last fall the elementary schools began to : J ‘ 
warner ted the alliects of ths cites whee al Perspectives, McBride Grade School, St. Helens, Oregon. Estimated cost 
arent chikdeen hove chriee the ent vous with on of building $262,000. A Federal advance of $10,650 was approved. 
iral or =| estimated 2,450,000 six-vear-olds as com- Freeman & Hayslip, Associated Architects, Portland, Oregon. 
of the pared with last vear’s 2,247,000 entering the 
is not first grade. Census figures show about 50 per ire met, authorities seem to agree, conditions to contract-bidding point under the Advance 
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terfer- the basis of the birth statistics there will be gain June 30 with its parent legislation, the War 
jrotect 7,115,000 children under 10 vears of age by But the picture facing the public educational Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 
‘neces- 950, an increase of 5,025,000 over ten years authorities is not entirely black. With all the planning advances in the aggregate amount 
activi go. Communities must plan to build now for — structural deficiencies and all the inadequate of $18,973,200 had been approved for 2206 
sary to creased enrollment facilities in this hour of our jammed-up school “schools and educational facilities’ to cost 
ive the Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis history, America still has the best and the an estimated $592,132,200. These planning 
sioner of Education, said recently that the ‘iggest educational plant in the world. And it advances are to be returned into the U. §S 
- build- chools would need 1,000,000 new teachers is crowded to the lintels Treasury without interest when construction 
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Proposed Comprehensive High School, Passaic, New Jersey. Kelly & Gruzen, Architects and Engineers. 
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Architect's drawing of an elementary school to be built in Lewiston, 


Maine (see plan below). 
kindergartens, 


Alonzo J. Harriman, Inc., 








The building will have 26 classrooms, 
an auditorium seating 350, a cafeteria, and a library. 
Auburn, Maine, 


four 


is the architect. 
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Fleming, Federal 
emphasized at the 


Works Administrator, 
Senate hearings that the 
the program was limited to the rela- 
tively small sum required for administration 


cost of 


Planning advances would be available not 
only for educational facilities but for the 
preparation of specifications for all needed 
local public works, other than housing 
‘Loans, or advances without interest, have 
been made to the participating communities, 
not grants,’ General Fleming said, “and in 
each instance it was ascertained that the ap- 
plicants were fully capable of financing the 
intended construction without federal aid. 


months 


Many ago I became very much con- 
cerned over the fact that states, counties, 
cities, and school districts of the country were 


doing very little to prepare det 
urgently needed public works 
put under construction to e 


postwar employment crisis 


ailed plans for 
that could be 
possible 


ase any 


“As public officials are well aware construc- 


tion cannot begin until a lot of time- 
consuming preliminaries including site acquisi- 
tion, engineering surveys, preparation of 


drawings, 
and pre P iration of 


working W riting of spec ifications, 


contract documents are dis- 


posed of. Since it frequently takes longer to 
plan a peer building than it does to build 
it it seems to me imperative that planning 


intensified. From figures 
computed when advances in the planning pro- 


everywhere should be 















Many school authorities have completed cost $2,058,521,099. This less than half of | gram were repaid was ascertained that the 
plans for new buildings without FWA assist- the estimated deficiency need but it would elapsed time between initiation of the project 
ance, and an incomplete compilation places still stand as a record building program in and contract bidding point averaged 18.3 
1278 projects to cost $276,217,000 in this list itself months 
while plans in the design stage numbered 2486 Legislation was introduced in the last Con- While the present pressure on the school 
to cost $891,253,000. Assuming that the proj- gress which would provide for a continuation authorities may be as immediate as the next 
ects which were left under FWA review will of the advance planning program under FWA automobile a rush-hour traffic-packed city 
go forward there would appear to be in the — with appropriations of $50,000,000 a year for street, any over-all perspective of the picture 
works plans for new educational facilities to each of five vears. Major General Philip B of federal assistance to local school authorities 
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STREET LINE 


First floor plan of a two-story elementary school building to be erected in Lewiston, 


Maine, at an estimated cost of $421,000. A Federal 
approved for plan preparation. Alonzo J. Harriman, Inc., 


Auburn, Maine, is the architect. 
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Proposed junior high school, Baldwin Township, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. The building will cost 
an estimated $674,660 and an advance of $23,440 has been made for plan preparation. Altenhof and 


must go back to the period of World War I 
It might be enlightening to look at that period 
for a minute 

Between the years of 1914 and 1922 many 
thousands of pupils were housed in old and 
unsanitary buildings, some of them danger- 
ously susceptible to fire and health hazards; 
in contrived classrooms in church basements 
stores, fraternal lodge rooms, and in 
demountable structures on 


vacant 
temporary and 
school Classes were on part-time 
Very little construction 


Forty out of every 100 schools 


property 
ind double sessions 
went forward 
had been built before the turn of the century; 
many of them were without provisions for 
vocational or recreational needs 
\fter 1922 things improved — for a time 
1922 and 
1928 when school authorities made efforts to 
belated building programs 
capital outlay per pupil rose to $15.27. With 
he onset of the economic depression in 1929 


with the boom years and between 


catch up on the 


however, these schedules of construction and 
recovery dropped to a lower level than during 
the war. In 1934 capital outlay per pupil had 
fallen to $2.24. It was 


expenditures 


a time when capital 


dwindled to an echo. Hardly 
hammer was heard in the land 

When the Federal Emergency Administra 
Public Works (PWA) was set up 


in 1933 the total volume of all construction 
United States had slipped from $12.- 


tion ol 


100.000.000 in 1929 to $4.000.000.000 in 1932 
{nd while every possible effort was pushed to 
speed the PWA program the plans were lack- 
ing, finances were dislocated in many a com 
munity confronted with a new hard knot of un 
employment, materials were lacking. Normally 

was learned, it takes two years to plan 


ind erect a school building 


This new Senior High School at 
for preparation of plans 


Bown, of Pittsburgh, are the architects. 


But once things got moving some authen- 
tically fine school structures were built under 
PWA’s emergency program. Altogether in the 
past 14 years more than 15,000 public school 
have been built with federal as- 
sistance, in the national emergency relief pro- 
grams and in the defense and war public 
works programs, the latter under the Lanham 
Act. which followed. In 


buildings 


construction and 


ims 


‘“« “48 ~ 





liminary studies, however, discloses a wide 
departure from the old ‘‘box” type of long- 
accepted school architecture. Many advances 
are noted in the programs for service and the 
buildings are planned for a realistic integra- 
tion into the significant uses of the community. 
The school built solely for a six-hour day, 
five-day week, nine months’ year is a thing of 
the past 


Pee 


“At 


Grammar School for Negroes, Board of Education and Orphanage 
for Bibb County, Macon, Georgia. W. Elliott Dunwody, Jr., Architect. 


equipment the federally aided secondary school 
projects have entailed expenditures aggregating 
more than $1,500,000,000 since 1933 

Live projects under FWA’s Advance Plan- 
ning Program anticipate expenditures of $592.- 
132.200, as noted above, and plans for the new 
school buildings begin to take on again certain 
of the more spacious architectural and fun 
tional amenities that were missing during the 


rush of war emergency construction under the 


Lanham Act. A study of the architects’ pre 


As all of the applications for advances for 
works planning through the 
hands of Commissioner George H. Field, of 
FWA’s Community Facilities, he 
Is In a position to note new trends 


public passed 


Bureau of 


“The preliminary 
struction of school buildings almost invariably 


plans for postwar con- 


ind auditori- 
auditoriums 


include gymnasiums, cafeterias 
ums.’ Mr. Field said, “and the 
ire to be built for the use of whole com- 


munities rather than to serve merely for stu- 





Euclid, Ohio, will cost $1,850,,00 and $50,000 was made available 
and specifications. Harry A. Filton is the architect; Ray B. Dela 
Motte and Ben Krinsky, associates. 
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SCHOOLS FOR WHICH FEDERAL FUNDS HAVE 








oun BEEN ADVANCED TO JUNE 30, 1947 
Federal 
State Schools advance 
Alabama $ 3,152,656 $ 99 869 
Alaska 3,670,000 109,150 
Arizona 2,226,600 78,108 
Arkansas 466,200 14,649 
California 47,906,361 2,122,238 
Colorado 5,566,101 190,250 
Connecticut 4,559,593 169,994 
Florida 4,641,079 129,583 
Georgia 16,006,180 561,007 
Hawaii 1,856,300 81,000 
Idaho 2,213,220 72,250 
PRE ors Illinois 19,129,346 549,120 
eae | Indiana 5,696,548 177,481 
lowa 6,665,129 223,302 
Kansas 13,239,543 431,638 
Kentucky 7,498,556 255,769 
Louisiana 1,772,889 64,766 
New High School! for Petersburg, Alaska. Foss & Malcolm, architects. Maine 2,394,700 88,860 
Marvland 7,378,710 260,730 
Massachusetts 17,524,915 597,950 
Michigan 20,968,734 566,366 
Minnesota 4,603,459 160,096 
‘ Mississippi 2,822,086 89,137 
Missouri 13,785,859 286,134 
Montana 4,472,429 136,343 
Nebraska 2,959,233 82,564 
Nevada 905,530 43,460 
New Hampshire 4,560,643 165,366 
New Jersey 34,147,364 1,018,458 
New Mexico 1,580,598 44,998 
New York 23,706,885 966,678 
North Carolina 13,121,486 396,244 
North Dakota 1,816,765 78,535 
Ohio 25,500,684 790,577 
Oklahoma 1,527,914 55,282 
Oregon 4,613,508 172,098 
Pennsylvania 30,858,972 998,176 
Rhode Island 1,025,556 36,765 
Architect's drawing for the Summer Street Elementary School in Reading, South Carolina 5,632,512 194,485 
Massachusetts, to cost an estimated $384,000. An FWA advance for ea yer sesane 
planning was made to the Town School Committee. _— 18.048.261 548.017 
George H. Sidebottom is the architect. Utah 2,539,780 71,406 
Vermont 6,249,573 194,901 
Virginia 8,187,985 287,552 
dent ‘chapels’ or assemblies. They are planned _ ities for the preschool child and the addition Soe Veie tyt ae ine 
lor public concerts, even theater productions ot two more grades to top the twelfth in Wisconsin 18.530.355 696.018 
and there is nothing stuffy in the new approach high school extension are called for. Vocational W voming 913,100 33.150 
to these extracurricular activities on the part work is almost inherent now in school pro Total $450,601,919 $15,234,185 
of the school boards grams and adult education is accepted in the Cee ,— 
“Also there are reflected in plans a notable — regular pattern of the school’s responsibility cators who administer and staff the schools and 
increased age span in the services of public Out of the depression and the war vears the architects and the engineers who design 
education; more kindergartens and play facil iluable lessons have been learned bv the edu the buildings 


A Modern Auditorium Replaces the 
Old and Inadequate Angus B. Rothwell’ 


For the most part, Central High School at ered a beautiful room. but the vears soon told possible No attention had been given to sight 
Superior, Wis., is a modern, attractive and the story of inadequate planning. The stage lines so that persons in the rear of the room 
serviceable building. For the past ears is onh feet deep ind to make sure that found that to see the stage it was necessary 
until December 194 the lac i an no iden move to deepen that stage would to sit on the raised edge of the seats. Ventila- 
adequate auditorium | been a keen disap ce ( large smokestack had been placed tion was so poor that when the auditorium 
pointment to pupils, teac 1ers, and parents I tely behind the stage squarely in vas filled on a warm evening a few were sure 

The remodeled auditorium is proof that with — the dle. The balcony was planned or not to faint. The lights, of course, were dated to 
careful planning an older ulding of good planned in such a manner that those sitting that period, but just to make sure that the 
design can house a beautiful, ‘vet not ornate in the straight rows in the side arms of the occupants would not suffer in case of a power 
place for assembly. In 1910 wher Central was balcony fyced the opposite side of the audi shortage, gas outlets for lighting were also 
first constructed, the auditoriun is consid- torium rather than the stage. Ornate plaster provided in the form of fancy little fixtures 

design was used on walls, proscenium, and The skvlight above and side windows made it 

‘Superintendent of Schools, Superior, Wi ceiling so that repairs were difficult or im necessary to have a black curtain on a roller 
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The remodeled Superior Central High School auditorium looking toward the stage. 


ready above and dark loose-fitting window 
shades which would permit windows to swing 


yen, so that movies could be shown. Ot} 


yurse, no one in the rear could hear what was 
id on the platform 
All of these difficulties have become a thing 
the past is the result of two projects 
sored by the board of education. The first 
ndertaken by the board with the assist 
e of the WPA. The old smokestack was 
ed back and necessary furnace alterations 
was deepened by idding $2 
et to the depth of the old speaking platform 
is as far as the board could go at the 


funds vere short ind then the war 


Last spring. however, with the co-operation 


city council, funds were made available 


ad the job was completed at a cost ol 
YS The old, small side rooms and speak 
g plattorn vere removed to deepen the 
Mditoriun ind provide more seats The floor 


owered slightly in front and made to 
ippropriate rise toward the rear. Sight 
¥y 


een carefully studied. A concrete 


iced tne old squeaky yvooden one 


d formerly announced all late arrivals 
de balconies were removed and the rear 
is extended forward. Now the room 
dates )] modern comtort ible seats 
pout OVO trom which peopl could 
Modern lines have 


owed when new metal lathing has 


set ind hear 


he outlines for the new walls and 


ceiling. Skylights and windows have _ been 
blocked out. A new and silent ventilating unit 
has replaced the old. About half the radiators 
have been removed in remodeling the heating 
svstem and those radiators that have remained 
have been recessed and covered with a fitting 
panel A new soundproot ind hireprool movie 
booth has been erected in the center at the 


back of the rear balcony 


tions loud spt iker connections ind movie 


le lephone connes 


sound wires have been run to the stage. The 


lights have been completely overhauled. Flu 


the center ceiling gives 


turn d on Well 


rranged spotlights near the front light the 


orescent lighting in 


brilliant davlight effect when 


occupants of the stage. Footlights that fold 





Every seat in the remodeled auditorium 
has easy sight lines. 


neatly into the floor have been installed. Dim- 
mers now control the new border and flood 
lights 

\coustic plaster has made the auditorium 
L pertect place in which to hear even a 
soit-spoken person. A cement wainscoting pro- 
tects the walls and adds to the appearance of 
the auditorium. The old doors are covered 
with plywood and refinished to give them a 
smooth and attractive finish. Between the cor- 
ridor and the auditorium, space previously 
wasted because it was in an area between 
ventilating shafts has become a modern ticket 
booth. Old center aisles and doors were re- 
moved since side isles have been found 
idequate ind seating capacity was thus in 
cre ised Aisles ire colored red In every fre 
spect the new auditorium has become a func 
tional and beautiful labor itorv tor the school 
Moreover. the iuditorium becomes a valuable 
iddition to the city as a whole for civic pur 
poses It is centrally located and large enough 
to accommodate most conventions and other 
civic gatherings 

Architects were Hansen and Dobberman 
In Ol Superior Wis \ feature of school 
planning which is now becoming widely 
pted was practiced by this firm. Sug 
gestions from taculty members who will use 
the auditorium were not just tolerated, they 
were actually encouraged and incorporated 
No doubt that is one reason that the teachers 
nd pupils alike feel that the new auditoriun 


is a real answer to a long-felt need 
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New York City Board Completes 
1947 Building Program 


Mark Price! 


The New York City board of education 
early in December, held a program in the city 
hall to mark the completion of its school 
building program for 1947. More than two 
hundred guests, including city and school offi- 
cials, were present to witness the ceremony. 

The program, which called for 18 elementary 
and junior high schools and additions, received 
its initial start January 20, 1947, when ground 
was broken for two units in the Bronx. The 
program advanced gradually until December 
10, when the seventeenth and eighteenth 
projects were launched in Queens Borough 

In 18 localities in the five boroughs, the 
school construction Is In various phases ol 
advancement. The first group will be ready 
for occupancy in the spring of 1948, and the 
remainder by the summer of 1949. More than 
18,000 children in grades of kindergarten 
through 9B will be accommodated in these 
buildings. 

The completion of work on 18 new schools 
in 1947 represents an eight-year record for 
the city, and probably a national record as 
well. In his address, Dr. William Jansen, 
superintendent of the city schools, remarked 
that all of the accomplishments in new school 
construction in 1947 are due to the fine team- 
work of everyone concerned. Mayor O'Dwyer 
was the spark behind the board in its efforts 
for he repeatedly stressed the importance ot 
proceeding with new school construction 

The New York building program had its 
inception in the discussions preceding the 
adoption of the 1947 capital budget. School 
and city officials recognized that prices would 
be out of line with the budget estimates. but 
they were determined that the building pro 


Confidentia Secreta New York City Board 
Education 





Modern Addition to Public School 35, Brooklyn, will 
provide junior high school facilities in a Negro Community. 
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closely with the Division of Housing and in 
co-operation with the offices of the budget 
director and the comptroller, in checking the 
plans prepared by architects, and in determin- 
ing where economies might be made. Repre- 


sentatives of leading contractors were called 
in for discussions on cost estimates and bids 
were not allowed to lapse, so that contracts 
were awarded the same day that the board 
approved plans and made appropriations 





Public School 157, Queens, is expected to be completed in September 
next. Eric Kebbon, Architect. 


\bout million 
dollars was allocated for the construction of 
23 schools, although it had been asserted that 
the board would not be able to expand even 
one half of this amount. It became evident 
that not all of the 23 schools could be built 
with the available funds, due to rising costs 
ind 18 schools became the 1947 objective 
After the building program was geared for 
action, the board organized a team of “trouble 
shooters.’ under the direction of the se retary 
to expedite all steps leading to the acquisition 
of sites, the final approval of plans, and the 
ippropriation of funds by the board of esti 
mate. The Bureau of Construction worked 


gram should go forward 


The success of the 1947 program, while 
recognized bv the public as a great accom- 
plishment in New York City, could not have 
been achieved without the deep-rooted interest 
of all the officials and emplovees 
School Commissioner Campagna, who directed 
the program was given great praise for what 
he had accomplished, and for his modern ap- 
proach that provided adequate schools in spite 


S¢ hool 


of rising costs. It is expected that the program 
will again move forward as soon as the 1948 
budget has been approved and provisions have 
been made for the construction of 18 addi- 
tional school buildings 





Public School 106, Bronx, will serve a crowded uptown 
area. Eric Kebbon, Architect. 
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Education’s Status at the Federal Level — 


Word From Washin 


What should be the position of education 
at the federal level? Should it continue to be 
grouped with public health and social security 
functions in the Federal Security Agency, as it 
is now? Should it be lodged in an integrated 
Department of Health, Education, and Secu- 
ritv of Cabinet rank? Should a separate federal 
igency for education, independent of all Cabi- 
net Departments under political appointees, be 
set up in Washington? How should the chiet 
educational officer of the Federal Government 
be appointed by the President or by a 
National Board of Education, broadly repre- 
sentative of the general public, in conformity 

ith the practice followed in appointing the 
chief school officer in many state and local 
public school systems: 

Chese ire issues raised by legislation nov 
before Congress. Will they be fought out and 

tled in the SOth Congress? Or, will Con 
gress defer action until 1949, or later, in order 
to give consideration to the recommendations 


that mav come trom the new committee to 
study the reorganization of the Executive 
Branch ot the Federal Government, chair 


maned by tormer President Herbert Hoover? 

School administrators will want to discuss 
these questions now, rather than later, so that 
they will be prepared to make their opinions 
known and move to action. Many persons 
concerned about the place education should 
occupy at the federal level believe that what- 
ever Congress may do regarding this will 
strongly intluence the future relationship ot 
education to other units of government at 


t 


state and local levels 


Status of Legislation to Create a Federal 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Security 


The measure concerning education at the 
federal level that has progressed farthest 
through the legislative channels of Congress 
is Senate bill 140 “to create an Executive De 
partment of the Government to be known as 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Security” which Republican Senator Rebert A 
faft (Ohio) and Democratic Senator J. Wil 
liam Fulbright (Ark.) jointly introduced on 
January 10. 1947. During February and 
March, the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, headed 
t Aiken (R, Vt.), held 
hearings on the bill and on June 6, 1947, re 
ported S. 140 out of committee with amend- 
nents. A substantially identical measure, H.R 

has been introduced in the House by 
Representative Oren Harris (D, of Eldorado 
\r| ind referred to the House Committe: 
n Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
ned by Representative Clare E. Hoff 


Senator George D 


(R. of Allegan. Mich which has not 
{ eld he irings or taken action on it 
Purpose of S. 140 and H.R. 573 
When introducing S. 2503, a similar bill to 
14 the last davs of the 79th Congress 
st ors Taft and Fulbright remarked in a 
tatement The purpose ol this bill Is 
provide tor more effective administration 
tions lready be Ing pe rformed by agen 





Elaine Exton 


cies of the (Federal) Government in the fields 
of health, education, security and_ related 
services contributing to individual, family and 
community well-being It should be empha- 
sized that enactment of this bill will result 
in no increase whatever in the powers of the 
Federal Government. The duties, functions and 
powers of the new Department will be exactly 
the same as the duties, functions and powers 
of existing Government agencies in these fields 
of activity. The resulting co-ordination within 
the Federal Government will, however, permit 
more effective assistance to state and com- 
munity institutions . The bill directs the 
new Department to promote, foster and en- 
courage state and community activity in those 
fields 


Provisions of S. 140 and H.R. 573 


In brief, Senate bill S. 140 and its com 
panion measure H.R. 573 provide for 


1. The establishment otf a Department ol 
Health, Education, and Security of Cabinet rank 
to be administered by a Secretary appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, at a salary of $15,000 a year 

The appointment, in like manner, of three 
Under Secretaries, each to receive an annual sal 
ary ot $12,000 

The creation of “such offices, bureaus, and 
divisions as are necessary or desirable to carry 
out the purposes of this Act,” including 

a) A Division of Health under the immediate 
supervision of an Under Secretary for Health who 
‘shall be a doctor of medicine licensed to practice 
medicine or surgery in one of the States or Te 
ritories of the United States.” The United States 
Public Health Service, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Freedmen’s Hospital, the Federal Board of Hos 
pitalization, and the Food and Drug Administra 
tion would be transferred from the Federal 
Security Agency to this Division 

b) A Division of Education under the im 
mediate supervision of an Under Secretary tor 
Education who “shall be experienced and trained 
in the field of education.” The U. S. Office ot 
Education and the functions of the Federal Secur 
itv Agency relating to the administration ol 
Howard University and the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf would be transferred to this Division 

c) A. Division of Security (Public Welfar 
under the immediate supervision of an Under 
Secretary for Security (Public Welfare) who 

shall be experienced and trained in the field ot 
social security and welfare.” The U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and the Committee on Economic Security 
would be transferred from the Federal Security 
Avency to this Division 

$+. The transfer of all but the previously men 
tioned constituent units of the Federal Securit 
Avency to the Department of Health, Education 
ind Security subject to distribution by the Secre 


tary of the Department 

5. The appointment of Advisor Committees 
by the Secretary “to advise and consult with him 
with respect to major policies in the field 
health, education, and securit 


In the amended version ot S 14 re 


ported bv the Senate Committee on Expendi 


tures in the Executive Departments _ the 
term Division” has been changed to read 
Bureau in a further effort to insure proper 


recognition of the activities combined within 


the De partment 
specified tor the 


49 


Moreover, the professional 


qualifications respective 


ston 


Under Secretaries have been stricken out. 
Some responsible public school administrators 
feel that the omission of professional require- 
ments is a mistake and fear it may result in 
the administration of education falling under 
a layman. 

Commenting on this issue, the Committee’s 
report states: “The original bill set forth 
specific professional qualifications for each of 
the Under Secretaries. In view of the opposi- 
tion that developed during the hearings, the 
professional qualifications were omitted. It is 
the opinion of the committee that the Presi- 
dent should not be restricted to limited fields 
in the selection of qualified administrative 
officers, and that it is more essential to appoint 
officials with high administrative qualifications 
than might otherwise be possible if selection 
is limited to persons with specialized profes 
sional training. The removal of professional 
discriminations will also tend to eliminate the 
possibility that a professional appointee might 
adopt biased policies detrimental to the unifi- 
cation of programs designed to co-ordinate 
the various activities within the 
Department 


agency 


The Proposed Department of Health, 
Education, and Security 


The Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments has made a few 
alterations in the wording of the functions of 
the proposed Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Security as presented in Senate bill 
140. The statement approved by this Com- 
mittee empowers the new Department to 

1. Promote, foster, and encourage the develop 
ment thoughout the nation of services, facilities, 
and activities in the fields of health, education, 
public welfare, and related fields 

Collect and = analyz Statistics and make 
studies, investigations, and reports on conditions, 
problems, and needs in those fields in the United 
States and in other countries, and disseminate and 
make available information in those fields 

Make reports and recommendations with 
respect to the most effective policies and methods 
for the promotion ol health, education, public 
welfare, and related services, including recom 
mendations with respect to legislation and matters 
of administrative policy 

4. Advise and co-operate with international 
organizations tunctioning dn those fields 

5. Administer such federal programs, including 
grants-in-aid, and such powers, functions, and 
duties in those fields as are assigned to it or pro 
vided through this or 
enactment 

The report of Senator Aiken’s Committee 
ivers that Section 3 of bill S. 140 as rewritten 
prov ides adequati safeguards to insure state 
operation and control under 
local supervision and administration of the 
program in the public interest Chis Section 


subsequent _ legislative 


iutonomy ol 


was amended in Committee to include the 
Nothing in this Act shall 
federal 
otficer or emplovee the right to exercise any 


following passage 


be construed as conterring on iny 


supervision OF control over the idministration 
personnel or Operation Of any state or local 
public or voluntary, in the fields of 
health, education, public welfare, or related 
seTVICesS 


igency 
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President Truman Backs Proposed 
Department 


The creation of a Department of Health 
Education, and Security has the support ot 
President Truman who has backed it publicly 
In his message to Con- 
gress on May 16, 1946, submitting his Re- 
organization Plan II providing for certain 
interagency transiers and changes in the in- 
ternal organization of the Federal Security 
Agency! President Truman declared 

The Reorganization Plan here presented is a 
second important step in building a central agency 
for the administration of federal activities primat 
ily relating to the conservation and development 
of human resources.. But, while this step is Im 
portant in itself, I believe that a third step should 
soon be taken. The time is at hand when that 
agency should be converted into an Executive 
Department 

The size and Federal Security 
Agency and the importance of its’ tunctions 
clearly call for departmental status and a per 
manent place in the President’s Cabinet. In num 
her of personnel and volume of expenditures the 
Agency existing depart 
ments the fundamental 
education, health 
Ssignihlicance 


on sey eral occasions 


scope ol the 


exceeds several of the 
Much more 
character of its tunctions 
welfare, social insurance and thei 
for the future of the country demand tor it the 
highest level of administrative leadership and a 
Executive 


important 


voice in the central councils of the 
Branch 


American Council on Education Supports 
a Department of Health, Education, 
and Security 


The American Council on Education's Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee has recommended 
the enactment of Senate bill 2503 (79th Con 
gress) and its successor Senate bill 140 “with 
the provision that the name of the Department 
as proposed be changed to Department ot 
Education, Health, and Security, and with the 
further understanding that creation of this 
Department will not extend the control of the 
Federal Government over state and local school 
systems A recent poll of the Council’s con 
and institutional (82 
showed 423 (84 per cent 


stituent (6 +) members 
favoring and 83 (16 
per cent) disapproving this resolution. How 
ever, the report does not make clear whether 
the individual institutions had polled their own 
membership on this question. Of the 467 mail 
ballots cast by executives « 
tions, 417 were received from 
universities and only 22 from publi 
systems and six from state 
education 

In addition, the Americar 
cation in December 1946 joined with the 
National Social Welfare Assembly in organiz 
ing a Committee on a Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and including 
seven members representing each of the three 
fields concerned as well as spokesmen for the 
general public 
of such an 


f member institu 


colleges ind 
s( hool 


rar partments ol 


Council on Edu 


SeCUrily 


to study whether the creation 


Executive Department, with a 


Cabinet officer at its head, was in the publi 
r eorga ; 
1dopter al hed | | \ | 
t and translerre I \ 
he f tior the I ( | 
th elat | 
Standard Act 
President 1 
] President 1} 
etiect ‘ if n i 
Reorganization Pla | 
Agen t r 
tiona opportunit 
the ation 
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interest and it so 
should be 
purpose 


what basic principles 


incorporated in legislation for this 


Arguments Pro and Con 


Frequently mentioned reasons for favoring 
the establishment of a Department of Health 
Education, and Security of Cabinet rank as 
well as some of the principal arguments voiced 
by educators in opposition are summarized 
below 

FOR 
Enactment of Senate bill 140 would elevate the 
Federal Security Agency to Departmental status 


without changing the substantive powers of the 
Federal Government in the field of education 





Consolidation of the chief health, education 
and public welfare activities involving Federal 
State relations under one Cabinet office would 


idministra 
government tunctions 


result in more efficient and economical 
tion of int elated 


lo give to education status as one of three Divi 


sions (Bureaus) in the proposed Department 
would strengthen its voice in the Executive 
Branch of the government 


igencies for health, education, and sec 


impracticable ot 
time. Due to the ece 
not enact legislation 


separate 
itv are iccomplishment at this 
nomy drive, Congress will 
iuthorizing three new De 
partments of Cabinet rank 

provides adequate 
local operation and control of public education 


health, and security functions 


AGAINST 
Enactment of S. 140 would encourage federal 
bureaucracy and increase the danger of partisan 
control over education It would compli ite the 


superstructure overlvir the | S. Office ot 


Education is an independent force that underlic 
Or cuts iCTOSsS ill ispects ol lite economl 
social and political ind all functions of govern 
ment. It should have independent status and b 
kept free n partisan politics 

When the U. S. Office of Education was in the 
Interior Department it did not have a mor 
powertul voice in the top levels of government 
than it now has when in the Federal Securit 
Agency 


Because of the national importance of education, 
an independent agency should be created to co 
ordinate the Federal Government's educational 
functions, including many now scattered through 
noneducational agencies 


Combining the three functions health, educa 
tion, and security on the federal level will set 
a pattern that will “pressure” the states to set up 
a similar arrangement 


Other Related Congressional Bills 


In reporting Senate bill 140 out, the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments shelved, at least for the present, 
two other measures having to do with the 
reorganization of the federal agency for edu- 
cation — S$. 712 introduced by Senator George 
D. Aiken (R, Vt.) and S. 1239 sponsored by 
Senator Wayne Morse (R, Ore.) 

S. 712 is a simpler measure than S. 140. It 
merely converts the Federal Security Agency into 
a Cabinet Department without specifving the de 
tails of its administrative structure beyond provid 
ing tor a Secretary, an Under Secretary, and two 
Assistant Secretaries, each to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. This bill is favored by some organiza 
tions because it has the advantage of flexibility 


State School Officers Endorse a Separate 
Federal Agency Under National 
Board of Education 

Of the threc 


pending Senate measures relating 


to the status of education at the federal level 
Senator Morse’s bill S. 1239 “to co-ordinate the 


educational functions of the Federal Government 
in a single agency” is 
line with what the 


probably most closely in 
public school administrators 
and public school teachers of the country seem to 
want 

Senator Morse announced when presenting his 
bill to Congress on May 6, 1947, that he was in 
troducing S$. 1239 on the basis of a letter received 
from Rex Putnam, President of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Oregon 
Mr. Putnam’s letter, as printed in the Conere 
ional Record, states in part The National 
Council of Chief State School Officers has for a 


ng time been of the opinion that the United 


States Office of Education should be set up as an 
independent agency of the government under a 
federal board of education rather than a part of 


on othe went ol depa tment 


Provisions of Senator Morse’s Bill 
Morse’s 


in independent agency) 


Senator 


bill provides for the creation 
in the Executive Branch of 
the government “to be known as the U. S. Office 
of Education” to be administered by a Commis 
sioner of Education (salary $15,000 per annum 
ippointed by a National Board of Education 
Under the terms of this bill the National Board of 
Education would consist of 11 “adult citizens of 
the United States selected solels because of then 
character, ability and special interest in educa 
tion” who would be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate for 
overlapping terms of 11 vears. The members of 
the Board without compensation 


except for a $25 maximum per diem subsistence 


would serve 


illowance for travel expenses not to exceed an 
innual total of 40 days. In addition to appoint 
ing the U. S. Commissioner of Education as its 
executive officer, the National Board of Educa 
tion would be empowered to exercise rene al 
control and supervision of the policies and pro 
gram of the U. S. Office of Education.” 
Praising these provision Clyde A. Erwin 
North ( irolina’s State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, includes these reasons for supporting 
Senator Morse’s bill S. 1 ) in a letter to Senator 
George D. Aiken setting forth the views of the 


Legislative Committee of the National Council of 


Chief State School Officers which he chairmans 
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“The Council believes that the enactment of 5 
1239 would help to achieve a sound pattern for 
the participation of the Federal Government in 
education. This bill defines more clearly than has 
ever been done before the Federal Government’s 
policy with respect to education and enumerates 
in greater detail than ever before its responsibili 
ties and functions. It makes more effective the 
discharge of the Federal Government’s responsibil 
itv by concentrating this responsibility in one 
federal agency. It preserves the traditional inde 
pendence of education by providing for the func 
tioning of a federal office of education under a 
board which will be as free from partisan politics 
is it is possible to make it. It sets up the oppor 
tunity for a single federal agency to function in its 
dealings with states according to a pattern of re 
lationships which will preserve the independence 
state and local units.” 


The N.E.A. and the A.A.S.A. Favor a 
National Board 


The Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association in convention at Cincin 
nati, Ohio, on July 9, 1947, endorsed legislation 
ilong the lines of the Morse bill in a resolution 
irging “the Congress to make the U. S. Office ot 
Education an independent agency of the Federal 
Government headed by a National Board ot Edu 

tion composed of representative laymen ap 

inted by the President to long, overlapping 
ind recommending “that a professionally 
ilified Commissioner of Education, responsible 
the Board for the conduct of his office and the 
performance of his duties, be selected by the 
Board to serve as its executive officer.” 
rt rd Yearbook of the American Associa 
if School Administrators, Paths to Better 
Schools, published in February, 1945, declared 
There is need for a National Board of Educa 


which would a co-ordinate all educa 


nal matters at the federal level through an 
departmental education committee; (b) iden 
problems c) advise educational institutions 
nceerning the pertinent research and experimen 


mn in the colleges, universities, business and 
iriculture, and elsewhere in the coun 


‘ 


develop advisory policies with respec 


itional pr »blems; é select the I S. Com 
mer of Education; and (f) appoint an ad 
\ council of American educational organiza 


The functions of such a Board could 
imited specifically by Congressional act 
Various sections of our country rather than spe 
cialized interests should be represented on such a 

B { 
rt Educational Policies Commission ol 
nal Education Association and the Problems 
Policies Committee of the American Counc 
Education came out with a similar declaration 
int bulletin, Federal-State Relations in 
leased in March, 1945, which stated 
i national educational commis 
ymposed of trom 12 to 15 out 
j 


citizen could do much to provide 


catalytic agent for education. This com 
night be appointed by the President ot 
United States ind confirmed by the Senate 
upping terms. They should serv 
ivment for their services and should | 
nly by Congressional action tor prope 

The Board’s function, howeve! 


lvisor ither than administrative 
+} 


nistrative control rath than id 


mpulsive leadership in the field 
The fact that i would be compost 
laymen of broad vision and publi 
t! I l tederal ] \ ild ' 
man Ma1d eae il officials, wouk 
inst ich a tendency. Some ot its 
\ yuld have had experience 
] ! ‘ 7 sled 
cal boards of education and w 1d 


tic to the policy of helping state and 
tems to help themselves as op 
’ 


‘ringing them under nationa 
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COMMISSION MEMBER HONORED 


Ralph Scott of Salamanca, 
N. Y., who has served as a 
member of the Commission 


of Education (board of edu- 


cation) for the past 16 con- 


secutive years retired from 
the Commission on December 
31, 1947. During this period he 
has been very active in school 
affairs serving as chairman of 
the Building and Grounds 
Committee. 

At the recent December 
meeting he was presented with 
a Certificate of Appreciation 
by Rev. Edgar T. Pancoast, 
president of the Commission 
of Education. The text of the 
certificate follows: 


COMMISSION ESTABLISHED TO MAP 
SCHOOL CHANGES 
Commissioner of Education John W. Stude 
baker of Washington, D. ¢ has announced the 
establishment of a Commission on Life Adjust 
Youth to help the nation 


{ 


ment Education 
hools in gearing their course o meet the cde 
mands ol the times 

[The Commission, which includ 
Wilkins, Benjamin H. Willis, J. C. Wright, Paul 
1) Collier Francis L Bacon, M LD Mobley, Rey 
Bernardine Mvers, Dean M. Schweickhard, and 
Marcella Lawler, will provide guidance in such 


subjects a liom ind family life, job hunting 


es Charles SS 


budgeting. use of leisure time, civic responsibil 


ties. and related areas. The educators serving on 
the Commission are co-operating closely with the 
Divisions of Secondary Education, Vocational 


Education. and Higher Education of the l S 
Office of Education 


A FRAME OF REFERENCE 
The school code committee of the board of edu 
cation at Midland, Mich., in 1946 prepared a code 


1932— Service To EpucATIONAI 
PRoGRESS — 1947 
RaALeu Scort 

In grateful recognition of 
your 16 years of loyal and un- 
tiring service as a member of 
the Commission of Education, 
of the city of Salamanca, we 
are privileged to issue to you 
this 
CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION 

Your interest in improving 
the educational opportunities 
of the boys and girls of this 
community has contributed 
much toward the progress of 
education. 

The certificate was signed 
by the superintendent of 
schools and the president of 
the Commission. 


of working relationships for the personnel of the 
school district of Midland. In its work throughout 
the school year 1946-47 the members of the var 
lous committees ol teachers endeavored to 
carry over into the code a spirit of team action 
and recognition of the worthiness of each indivi 
dual person connected with the schools 

In setting up its objectives, the committee out 
lined a “frame of reference,” to be used in estab 
lishing and supporting a school system for all the 
children of all the people. The outline includes 
the following 

1. A well-qualified and efficient corps of 
eachers of such character that if a child should 
become like any one of the teachers, the parents 
ind others would still be proud of the child 


{ 


\ physical plant and equipment adequats 
o meet the needs of every learnet the like of 
which separate families could not provide 

Experiences for effective learning, the like of 
which the best home alone could not provide 

4. An educational lead rship which coura 

geously and ably leads to continuous school in 
provement 


] 


a 
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“The American 
School Hoard Journal 


A Monthly Periodical of School Administration 


Edited by 
Wm. Geo. Bruce and Wm. C. Bruce 


ADAPTING ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION TO CHANGED 
CONDITIONS 


LEADERS _ in administrative 
thought singularly 
tained and have developed principles and 


sche 0] 


have been self-con- 


procedures for school systems growing 
almost entirely out of their own theorizing 
and school experiences. They have been 
willing on rare occasions only to recognize 
that all government — particularly at the 
federal and state levels, has made great 
progress in the organization and manage- 
ment of departments and bureaus and has 
been developing rather high standards of 
policy and procedures. In the study of 
public administration such 
Gulick and Simon have 


saying that they are seeking an approach 


leaders as 
been modest in 


to a science of administration based on 
a balanced series of principles not yet 
developed and, while they are still far from 
the formulation of defensible general prin- 
ciples, they are able to lay down quite a 
formidable list of generalizations that will 
lead to a philosophy and a democratically 
acceptable science of public administration 

Similar growth is occurring in industry 
and is contributing much to the efficiency 
of far-flung corporations. The administra- 
tive concepts which are being developed 
much solid human wisdom and 
deserve consideration on the part of school 
authorities. 


express 


rather 
simple concepts, suggested by Harry 
Arthur Hoff, at an industrial conference 
at Rutgers University. The obvious school 
applications have been interpolated: 

1. It is a mistake not to recognize that 
an organization |like a school] must be 
continually studied and _ periodic 
ments of 


Following are seven 


adjust- 
structure and of relationships 
must be made 

2. There is a tendency to overelabora 
tion {in school] policies which does not 
stop short of trying to provide for every 


possible contingency. Such a 


situation is 


humanly impossible because new con 
tingencies are constantly arising. It is 
better to use common sense and od 


judgment and to meet new situation 
that 
3. There is a 


basis. 


willingness on the part 


of certain individuals in every organiza- 


BOARD 


tion to run amuck and to refuse justified 
restraints imposed for the sake of team- 
work. 

4. Every organization has limits beyond 
which it cannot be developed without in- 
curring diminishing returns. 

5. A great flood of reports does not help 
top management |the superintendent and 
the school board| judge the small matters 
of daily work and operation. 

6. It is the job of a supervisor not to 
exercise control but to help people control 
themselves and to do a better job 

7. Committee used too 
little for developing a feeling of 


meetings are 
shared 
responsibility. They are often an occasion 
for dodging it. 


CAN SUPERIOR MERIT BE 
REWARDED? 


THE recent universal increases in teachers 


salaries have revived interest in an old 
problem in school administration — the so- 
called merit system. A New York State 


law, under which local communities receive 
financial aid to meet the present higher 
salaries, provides definitely that only teach- 
ers of superior merit shall be given in- 
creases beyond certain advanced annual 
steps. Similar ideas have been widely dis- 
cussed by local boards in developing their 
own salary schedules, but have been gener- 
ally dropped in favor of the notion of a 
general rating of ‘satisfactory’ supple- 
mented by stated credits earned at summer 
school or otherwise in an advanced profes- 
sional school. 

The 


not unlike that which was expressed 30 


present feeling among teachers is 
years ago when the first merit rating forms 
were put into Teachers hold that 
rating is unreliable except for discovering 
positive that plans 
mended and used are not objectively valid, 


use. 


inefficiency, recom- 
that rating lowers the morale of any staff 
because of fears, uncertainties, and oppor- 
tunities for discrimination. 

School divided in 
their opinions. Many able and fearless su- 
perintendents are convinced that 
rating thus far has 


administrators are 


teacher 
failure as a 
means of improving instruction, that rating 


been a 


schemes are unscientific and neglect to take 
account of the intangible elements of pet 
sonality, temperament, professional devo- 
tion, and influence upon the growth and 
character of the pupils hold that no 


elaborate schemes are necessary to dete 


Chey 


mine whether the children in a class are 


which is 
Phe, 
argue that the instructor who is incompe 


making the desired progress 


possible under a competent teacher 


ent and who should be dismissed or shifted 
readily recognized by his associates and 
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supervisory officials. They argue that a 
well-balanced program of in-service train- 
ing and added professional study will fully 
serve the purpose of keeping teachers “on 
their toes,” and preventing that self-satis- 
faction which limits progress and results in 
stagnation. 

It seems strange that teachers who them- 
selves are constantly passing judgment on 
the success of their charges and grading 
them should so seriously resent the merit 
rating of their own work. The members of 
all professions other than teaching are sub- 
ject to the judgment of their clients or 
employers, and incompetency, inattention 
to duty, or failure to keep up with the 
progress in the professional field is quickly 
punished by loss in standing and income. 
The degree of the reputation of a doctor, 
lawyer, or engineer is quite accurately 
based on his ability and performance, and 
his income is correspondingly high or low. 

Che better rating plans used in the cities 
have so much proved value and their com- 
mon sense use results in so much good for 
the schools, for teaching as a profession, 
and for the individual teacher that the dis- 
continuance of the accepted devices cannot 
be considered. The plans can be improved 
by making them more specific in 
evaluation of 


their 
success, and the 
themselves can 


teaching 
teachers supply critical 
materials for improving the content and 
democratic administration of the plans. A 


worth-while this con- 


the La Grange, IIL, 
school administration survey staff, headed 
by Dr. W. C 


Regarding teacher evaluation, the survey staff 
recommends (a) that a comprehensive definition 
of teaching success be formulated in terms of the 
educational services appropriate to the particular 
aspirations and demands of the local community, 
(b) that types of data be identified which will 
reveal the quality of services of the designated 
teacher, (c) that a cumulative folder of these 
data be collected continuously for each teacher, 
(d) that appraisals be made by the superintendent 
from the cumulative folders in terms of specific 
accomplishments and attainments, rather than in 
terms, such as “outstanding.” 


recommendation in 
nection is made by 


Reavis, who urges: 


Unquestionably, most of the difficulties 
of teacher rating can be reduced to a mini- 
mum if the human aspects are so improved 
that 
standing that the purpose and the appli- 


all teachers can be serene in under- 


cation of the plans is not to harm any 
teacher but to help all, 
collec tively ; 


individually and 


\bove all, every opportunity for chican- 
ery, politics, or favoritism on the part of 
school boards or supervisory officers must 
be made impossible. There is much value 
in the idea of allowing teachers and out- 
side educational experts to participate in 
the designation of master teachers who are 
deserving of special recognition and super- 
maximum pay. 
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BALANCED SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


THE highly 
physical education and of the wide variety 
of activities grouped loosely under the 
heading of “auditorium work” have led to 
some interesting problems in schoolhouse 
planning. Some of the expansion can 
hardly be justified when the combined 
the gymnasium and auditorium 


desirable developments of 


cost of 
is considered, and is related to the number 
of hours which these areas are used. Just 
recently, our attention was called to a 
small secondary school in which the cubic 
content of the instructional, administra- 
tive, and service areas was exceeded by 
the total cubage of the gymnasium and 
the auditorium. The building is in the 
basketball belt and the excessive size of 
the gymnasium with a large number of 
fixed seats was dictated by local spectator 
groups. 

Under present high building costs, it is 
necessary to study the utilization possibil- 
ities of all 


instructional rooms and _ to 


plan for a reasonable balance between 


academic rooms, laboratories, and the 


larger units. In large city schools where 
extensive programs of adult education and 
community activities are carried on large 
supple- 


auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 


mentary rooms are justified by the use 
which the people make of the rooms. In 
small school buildings, the total use of all 
areas must be carefully anticipated. As a 
rule, a very modest combination room can 
be planned and equipped for physical edu- 
cation and play, and for assemblies and 
community group activities. In such a situ- 
ation, the once-a-vear big crowd can be 
housed in some community structure that 
is co-operatively supported by the town, 
the local patriotic organizations, and the 
schools. A common fault to be overcome 
in high school auditoriums is the excessive 


seating capacity and the insufficient stage 


size which hampers dramatic and_ large 
group presentations. 
lhe principle of balance in school 


planning must be extended to the shops 
and laboratories, and especially to the 
general construction and exterior design 
Serious errors still crop out in the form 
ol excessive factors of safety, too liberal 
numbers of sanitary and lighting fixtures, 
stairs and archi 


ind wasteful outdoor 


t ; 


ectural ornament. 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


DECISIONS are piling up in the United 


States courts which indicate that racial 
discrimination in schools and colleges must 
von become a fact of history one of 
which 


ch we cannot be proud. In a unanimous 


SCHOOL 


SWUMCH Sit vi sariund 
SOLID FOUNDATION . 


stony, Chicago Sun and Times 
- 


United 
States Supreme Court ordered the state of 
Oklahoma to admit a young Negro womaly 
to the law school of the Universi® Of 
Oklahoma, or set up separate*and equal 
facilities for her. Thesgecision, handed 


down only four days after the oral argu- 


decision given January 12, the 


ments, givesgthe state of Oklahoma no 
opportunity to object and virtually compels 
immediate compliance. The Court did not 
pass on the issue of segregation, which the 
complainant's counsel argued is also un- 
constitutional. A Missouri case in 1938 had 
held that segregation would be permissible 
if the facilities were equal 

During recent months, two decisions in 
federal courts in the South have ordered 
local school boards to discontinue discrimi- 
nation in Negro 


teachers and to pay them amounts equal 


fixing the salaries of 
to white teachers of equal preparation and 
engaged in the same work. A United Court 
in California, last spring, went further and 
Mexican 


denounced the segregation of 


children 
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It .is clear from these cases that the 
court: at least are moving in the direction 
of requiring equal educational opportunities 
for children of all races. How soon will the 
school boards and the college trustees move 
in the direction so clearly 
them? 


indicated for 


> 
TEACHING 

Teaching as a profession is as important 
to the individual as it is to the world. In 
what better way can the person with a 
fine mind, an interest in people, and a 
desire for the opportunity to grow within 
himself and to make some contribution to 
the world around him realize such pos- 
sibilities than through teaching? There are 
great satisfactions to be gained in many 
professions, but there are few greater satis- 
factions than that of seeing young minds 
open, kindle, and develop under guidance, 
one of the true privileges of the teacher. 

The higher the standards of the teach- 
ing profession, the greater will be the im- 
portance attached to education, the greater 
the satisfactions to the individual in the 
profession. But that is not all — the world 
will be richer. — Frances P. Owen. 
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ADAPTING ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION TO CHANGED 
CONDITIONS 
LEADERS in administrative 
thought Have singularly 
tained and have developed principles and 
procedures for school 


school 
been self-con- 
systems growing 
almost entirely out of their own theorizing 
and school experiences. They have been 
willing on rare occasions only to recognize 
that all government — particularly at the 
federal and state levels, has made great 
progress in the organization and manage- 
ment of departments and bureaus and has 
been developing rather high standards of 
policy and procedures. In the study of 
public administration 
Gulick and have been modest in 
saying that they are seeking an approach 
to a 


such leaders as 


Simon 
science of administration based on 
a balanced series of principles not yet 
developed and, while they are still far from 
the formulation of defensible general prin- 
ciples, they are able to lay down quite a 
formidable list of generalizations that will 
lead to a philosophy and a democratically 
acceptable science of public administration. 
Similar growth is occurring in industry 
and is contributing much to the efficiency 
of far-flung corporations. The administra- 
tive concepts which are being developed 
much human wisdom and 
deserve consideration on the part of school 
authorities. 
simple concepts, suggested by 
Arthur Hoff, at an industrial conference 
at Rutgers University. The obvious school 
applications have been interpolated: 


express solid 


Following are seven. rather 


Harry 


1. It is a mistake not to recognize that 
an organization |like a school] must be 
continually studied and _ periodic 
ments of 


adjust- 
structure and of 
must be made. 


relationships 


2. There is a tendency to overelabora- 
tion {in school] policies which does not 
stop short of trying to provide for ever\ 
possible contingency. Such a 
humanly 


tingencies are 


situation is 


impossible because new 


con- 
constantly arising. It is 
better to use common sense and yvood 
judgment and to meet new situations on 
that basis. 

3. There is a willingness on the 


individuals in 


part 


of certain every organiza- 


tion to run amuck and to refuse justified 
restraints imposed for the sake of team- 
work. 

4. Every organization has limits beyond 
which it cannot be developed without in- 
curring diminishing returns. 

5. A great flood of reports does not help 
top management |the superintendent and 
the school board| judge the small matters 
of daily work and operation. 

6. It is the job of a supervisor not to 
exercise control but to help people control 
themselves and to do a better job. 

7. Committee meetings are used too 
little for developing a feeling of shared 
responsibility. They are often an occasion 
for dodging it. 


CAN SUPERIOR MERIT BE 
REWARDED? 


THE recent universal increases in teachers 


salaries have revived interest in an old 
problem in school administration — the so- 
called merit A New York State 
law, under which local communities receive 


financial aid to meet the 


system. 


present higher 
salaries, provides definitely that only teach- 
ers of superior merit shall be given in- 
creases beyond certain advanced annual 
steps. Similar ideas have been widely dis- 
cussed by local boards in developing their 
own salary schedules, but have been gener- 
ally dropped in favor of the notion of a 
general rating of “satisfactory” supple- 
mented by stated credits earned at summer 
school or otherwise in an advanced profes- 
sional school. 

The present feeling among teachers is 
not unlike that which was expressed 30 
years ago when the first merit rating forms 
were put into Teachers hold that 
rating is unreliable except for discovering 
that plans 
mended and used are not objectively valid, 


use. 


positive inefficiency, recom- 
that rating lowers the morale of any staff 
because of fears, uncertainties, and oppor 
tunities for discrimination. 

School divided in 
their opinions. Many able and fearless su- 
perintendents are convinced that teacher 
rating thus far has 


administrators are 


failure as a 
means of improving instruction, that rating 
schemes are unscientific and neglect to take 


been a 


account of the intangible elements of per- 
sonality, temperament, professional devo- 
tion, and influence upon the growth and 
character of the pupils. They hold that no 
elaborate schemes are necessary to detet 
mine whether the children in a class are 
desired 


making the which is 


progress 
possible under a competent teacher. They 
argue that the instructor who is incompe 
tent and who should be dismissed or shifted 


readily recognized by his associates and 
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supervisory officials. They argue that a 
well-balanced program of in-service train- 
ing and added professional study will fully 
serve the purpose of keeping teachers “on 
their toes,” and preventing that self-satis- 
faction which limits progress and results in 
stagnation. 

It seems strange that teachers who them- 
selves are constantly passing judgment on 
the success of their charges and grading 
them should so seriously resent the merit 
rating of their own work. The members of 
all professions other than teaching are sub- 
ject to the judgment of their clients or 
employers, and incompetency, inattention 
to duty, or failure to keep up with the 
progress in the professional field is quickly 
punished by loss in standing and income. 
he degree of the reputation of a doctor, 
lawyer, or engineer is quite accurately 
based on his ability and performance, and 
his income is correspondingly high or low. 

lhe better rating plans used in the cities 
have so much proved value and their com- 
mon sense use results in so much good for 
the schools, for teaching as a profession, 
and for the individual teacher that the dis- 
continuance of the accepted devices cannot 
be considered. The plans can be improved 


by making them more specific in their 
evaluation of teaching success, and the 
teachers themselves can supply critical 


materials for improving the content and 
democratic administration of the plans. A 


worth-while this con- 


the La Grange, IIL, 
school administration survey staff, headed 
by Dr. W. C. Reavis, who urges: 


Regarding teacher evaluation, the survey staff 
recommends (a) that a comprehensive definition 
of teaching success be formulated in terms of the 
educational services appropriate to the particular 
aspirations and demands of the local community, 
(b) that types of data be identified which will 
reveal the quality of services of the designated 
teacher (¢ that a cumulative folder of these 
data be collected continuously for each teacher, 
(d) that appraisals be made by the superintendent 
from the cumulative folders in terms of specific 
accomplishments and attainments, rather than in 
terms, such as “outstanding.” 


recommendation in 
nection is made by 


Unquestionably, most of the difficulties 
of teacher rating can be reduced to a mini- 
mum if the human aspects are so improved 
that all teachers can be serene in under- 
standing that the purpose and the appli- 
cation of the plans is not to harm any 
teacher but to help all, individually and 
collectively. 

\bove all, every opportunity for chican- 
ery, politics, or favoritism on the part of 
school boards or supervisory officers must 
be made impossible. There is much value 
in the idea of allowing teachers and out- 
side educational experts to participate in 
the designation of master teachers who are 
deserving of special recognition and super- 
maximum pay. 
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BALANCED SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
THE 


physical education and of the wide variety 


highly desirable developments of 


of activities grouped loosely under the 
heading of “‘auditorium work” have led to 
some interesting problems in schoolhouse 
planning. Some of the expansion can 
hardly be justified when the combined 
cost of the gymnasium and auditorium 
is considered, and is related to the number 
of hours which these areas are used. Just 
recently, our attention was called to a 
small secondary school in which the cubic 
content of the instructional, administra- 
tive, and service areas was exceeded by 
the total cubage of the gymnasium and 
the auditorium. The building is in the 
basketball belt and the excessive size of 
the gymnasium with a large number of 
fixed seats was dictated by local spectator 
groups 

Under present high building costs, it is 
necessary to study the utilization possibil- 
ities of all instructional 
plan for a reasonable balance between 


rooms and to 


academic rooms, laboratories, and the 
larger units. In large city schools where 
extensive programs of adult education and 
community activities are carried on large 
supple- 


auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 


mentary rooms are justified by the use 
which the people make of the rooms. In 
small school buildings, the total use of all 
areas must be carefully anticipated. As a 
rule, a very modest combination room can 
be planned and equipped for physical edu- 
cation and play, and for assemblies and 
community group activities. In such a situ- 
ation, the once-a-year big crowd can be 
housed in some community structure that 
is co-operatively supported by the town, 
the local patriotic organizations, and the 
schools. A common fault to be overcome 
in high school auditoriums is the excessive 
seating capacity and the insufficient stage 
size which hampers dramatic and_ large 
group presentations. 

rhe principle of balance in school 
planning must be extended to the shops 
and laboratories, and especially to the 
general construction and exterior design 
Serious errors still crop out in the form 
of excessive factors of safety, too liberal 
numbers of sanitary and lighting fixtures, 
and wasteful outdoor stairs and archi 
tectural ornament. 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


DECISIONS are piling up in the United 
States courts which indicate that racial 
discrimination in schools and colleges must 
soon become a fact of history one of 


which we cannot be proud. In a unanimous 


SCHOOL 


ee 


7 oS ee SUN 40a fbi, a0 é 
SOLID FOUNDATION > 


+ tease Chicago Sun and Times 


- 


United 
States Supreme Court ordered the state of 
Oklahoma to admit a young Negro womay 
to the law school of the Universi® Of 
Oklahoma, or set up separate*and equal 
facilities for her. The,ecision, handed 


down only four days after the oral argu- 


decision given January 12, the 


ments, givesgthe state of Oklahoma no 
opportunity to object and virtually compels 
immediate compliance. The Court did not 
pass on the issue of segregation, which the 
complainant's counsel argued is also un- 
constitutional. A Missouri case in 1938 had 
held that segregation would be permissible 
if the facilities were equal. 

During recent months, two decisions in 
federal courts in the South have ordered 
local school boards to discontinue discrimi- 
nation in Negro 


teachers and to pay them amounts equal 


fixing the salaries of 


to white teachers of equal preparation and 
\ United Court 
in California, last spring, went further and 


engaged in the same work. 


denounced the segregation of Mexican 


children 
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It .is clear from these cases that the 
courk at least are moving in the direction 
of requiring equal educational opportunities 
for children of all races. How soon will the 
school boards and the college trustees move 
in the direction so clearly indicated for 
them ? 


+ 
TEACHING 

Teaching as a profession is as important 
to the individual as it is to the world. In 
what better way can the person with a 
fine mind, an interest in people, and a 
desire for the opportunity to grow within 
himself and to make some contribution to 
the world around him realize such pos- 
sibilities than through teaching? There are 
great satisfactions to be gained in many 
professions, but there are few greater satis- 
factions than that of seeing young minds 
open, kindle, and develop under guidance, 
one of the true privileges of the teacher. 

The higher the standards of the teach- 
ing profession, the greater will be the im- 
portance attached to education, the greater 
the satisfactions to the individual in the 
profession. But that is not all — the world 
will be richer. — Frances P. Owen. 
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GALVA MOTHERS VISIT FIRST GRADE 
Clyde Browning’ 


An experiment was inaugurated this year in 
the Galva, Ill., elementary schools to acquaint 
the mothers of the first-grade pupils with the 
school policies and the program of the school 

About ten days after school began notices 
were sent out to the mothers of the first 
graders asking if they would be interested to 
visit the'school and discuss the work of their 
children with the school authorities. The re- 
plies were so favorable that the meeting was 
immediately aranged for and notices sent out. 
It was suggested that any mothers who had 
younger children that could not be cared for 
it home, might bring these along. Suitable 
sitters would be provided. This encouraged 
several mothers who otherwise could not 
have attended 

The first-grade teacher met the mothers at 
o'clock in her The children 
had been sent to another part of the building 
to carry on under another teacher. After in- 
troductions, the teacher made a talk explain- 
ing the daily routine of the class, the problems 
and objectives of the school, and the specific 
work carried on in reading, writing, language, 
social studies, and numbers. The first work ot 
the beginners shown and the textbooks 
ind teaching aids were displayed and 
explained 

The superintendent then spoke on_ the 
broader problems of child welfare and sug- 


two classroom 


was 


gested what parents should do to help adjust 
their children to the school. He spoke par- 
ticularly about health and physical habits, 
mental health, attendance, child responsibility, 
clothing, personality, getting along with com- 
panions, and parental co-operation with the 
schools. 

Mimeographed outlines of the discussions 
were distributed for further study and for 
reading by the fathers. Copies were sent 
through the children to the mothers who had 
been unable to attend 

A question-answer period followed. Finally, 
the children were returned to the room and 
allowed to show their mothers about the 
school. During the entire time the teacher and 
the superintendent discussed problems brought 
to them by the mothers. Before the close, the 
mothers expressed a desire for further meet- 
Two or three will be arranged later in 
the year 

As a means of fully using the time at these 
later gatherings, parents will be asked to come 
prepared with questions and suggestions. 

Was the meeting worth while? Decidedly. 
(1) Every mother went away with some 
understanding of the school and its policies. 
(2) The teacher, the superintendent, and the 
mothers became acquainted under the most 
favorable conditions. (3) The mothers saw the 


Ings 


SAC CITY’S ADULT-EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Phe idult education 
lowa which has re iched 
conducted by a Adult Educatio1 
Council, which has continued to function for 
the past 17 years. Its 
be judged from the 
tour 


program at Sac City 
successtul st ige. 1S 


Communit\ 


solid 

fact that there have been 
Smith-Hughes agricultural 
instructors and four changes in superintendents 


permanence may 


changes in 


since 1930. In 1947-48 the adult-education 
classes reached a new high point with 610 en 
rollments, or better than one for each 1 
individuals in the communit\ 

The council, which composed ot | farm 
men and 10 farm women townsmen, and 
10 townswomen, is in charge of Supt. C. §S 
Griewe, who acts as chairman. The high school 


principal serves as treasurer, and another high 


school teacher acts 


is recording secretat nd 

keeps the ittendance record 

Of the 610 enrollees for the current vear 
140 are farmers. The group divided into 
discussion groups, each of which ele 
chairman. The ten chairmen t the te 
farmer members of the adult-education cour 
They help with the agricultural plans and help 


plan the farmer night school prograi 

centers around local farming problems. For 
the 460 women and townsmen there are 
classes. The other 12 classes are handled b 


school environment and learned that the 
school is genuinely concerned about the wel- 
fare of their children. (4) The children had 
in opportunity to gain self-confidence 
volunteer lav teachers, five of whon come 
from the local elementary and high school 
teaching staff, and the other seven from the 
protessional ind Dusiness peopl in the con 
munity. Classes in choral singing. mental hy 
giene, industrial arts, income tax, geology, 
photography, physi educatio nd sw 


t 
ming are conducted 


All classes Wedne sda nights tor 


meet on 


10 consecutive weeks. In alternate weeks, the 
class periods are shortened and the members 
meet for a community forum session. The 


1947-48 forum program is bringing some out 


standing leaders and spe ikers to the city 
The adult-education 


munity 


council is not a 


con 
co-ordinating council since its members 
represent no special interest organizations It 

irries no program other than that in the field 


liale 
ot adul 


education. It is primarily an advisor 


committee tor the school board ind the school 


dministrators. The alert persons in the com 
unity have their eves on a common goal 
nd the ire assured that thev have a part 
n common program of promoting better 
( tizenship ind col nunity lite 

The Sac Citv program has become an inst! 
tution in the city and it presents a real chal 
lenge ( the individuals responsible tor its 
iccess 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAM FOR 1948 


Thomas J. Higgins’ 


The city of Chicago is so huge in popula- 
tion and area that a continuous annual school 
building program has become necessary in 
order to keep pace with the growth and needs 
of the school system. Since the depression 
period, 97 new school buildings and additions 
have been completed, providing 77,732 new 
seats, at a of $38,993,651. Not included 
in these figures are 12 other projects under 
construction at the present time, providing 
6760 new seats at a cost of $7,107,029. 

Since the completion of these projects, the 
building program has been faced with two 
problems: (1) the replacement of superan- 
nuated school buildings, ranging in age from 
50 to 90 and (2) the 
buildings to 


cost 


years; modernization of 
existing serve present-day cur- 
riculum needs and to provide new 
special rooms 

The 1947 budget of the 
$27,486,510 for a 


volving 75 


types of 


board set up 
modernization program in- 
distinct projects. The board is 
limited in the amount it can spend annually 
for new school that it will take 
many years before all of the projects can be 
completed. The general superintendent’s staff 
is prepared to carry forward an_ increased 
school building program if and when finances 
permit. The Bureau of Building 
surveved the city, has laid out 
pattern for elementary and 
buildings has prepared 
ill existing 


projects so 


survey has 
a complete 
high school 
i complete listing of 
buildings, and has compiled a 
trend study for keeping track of the member- 
ship trend in every school 
The Department of School Buildings has 
‘ 


projects lor the 1948 


site 


prepared a list of new 


building program, including new buildings, ad- 
ind rehabilitations. These include the 
rehabilitation of 5 high school buildings and 
one elementary building, the [ 
} elementary school 


+ Hew 
replacement ot one 


ditions 


construction of 
buildings, the 
element ir\ 


com- 
school 
schools ind the 
branch elementary 
IS expected that the 
of the new construction will be $1 per cubic 


plete 
Idit } f 5 lem { 
L\aqqditions 0 elementary 
construction of one 
building. It 


hew 


school cost 


root An estimate of the tot il 1948 costs has 
not been made ind only 4 million dollars 
vill be available from current funds 


Bids will be received in the spring for con- 


struction work on two high schools and three 


( le mentary s¢ hools 


\n expansion of the special division rooms 


has been provided, with a budgetary increase 
ot $47,500 tor a vanety otf new shops for 
vovs’ and girls’ classes, and a further allot- 
nent of $2 for new standard equipment 
In addition to this total of $72.500, a recom- 
nendation has been set up tor an illotment 
of $17 for special division supplies which 
represents al increase of $90,000 over the 
ear i ¥ 
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Above All Germany Needs — 
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Education for Democracy 


1 
James R. Newman, Ph.D. 


In order to establish a workable democracy 
in Germany, we must rehabilitate the country 
economically. The coal mines must be re- 
stored to their former efficiency of production; 
the transportation system, which was all but 
completely knocked out by the Allied Air 
Forces, must be restored in order to transport 
the needed commodities; the farms must be 
restored to a degree of productivity which will 


guarantee the maximum amounts of food 
for the population 

The lost territory has made it necessary 
to concentrate in a small area of Germany 


almost the same population that occupied a 
very much larger area before the outbreak 
of the war. Those millions of persons now 
concentrated in this small area must be given 
the right to a decent living In order to do 
it, they must especially have food. In order 
to have food, they must be given the privilege 
of working, so that they can produce goods 
for export necessary to pay for the food they 
are importing 

Therefore, one of the main problems of 
all concerned is to help restore the factories 
to a peak of efficient production that will 
guarantee the manufacture of the goods to be 
exported in order to make possible the real 
ization of this program. 


Difficult Problem of Reconstruction 


The Germans are. now entering a program 
which I choose to call “Education for Democ- 
racy.” Such a program will cost tremendous 
sums of money. The education offered must 
be free. An equal educational opportunity 
must be offered to every German child capable 
of learning, if the Germans are 
realize a democratic form of 
the future. 

There is a 


going to 
government 1n 


dearth of leaders in postwar 
Germany. Future leaders for this country 
must be selected and trained in the German 
schools in order that they may be prepared 
to assume the responsibilities ol leadership 
The selection must be carefully made 

In Hesse, we have four major educational 
institutions in the Universities of Frankfort 
Marburg, Darmstadt, and Giessen. These uni- 
versities accommodate approximately 12,000 
students. At the beginning of the fall semester 
of 1947, we had 14,000 new applications, and 
we were able to accommodate and admit to 
these universities only 900 students. What is 
going to happen to the other 13,100? I don’t 
know. 

We must reconstruct these universities in 
order to be able to admit more of these 
young people who have every democratic right 
to an education. The university buildings must 
be reconstructed; the teaching facilities must 
be generally improved; the whole environment 


must be made ready to admit these young 
people 

The present paper the a ' 
author, who is director of the Ofh f Military G 
ment for Greater Hesse, at Wiesbad It 
early in November, 194 t . or N 
Germans interested in the p 


land of Greater Hesse 


o 


Democratic Gains Lost Under Nazis 


There is a vast difference in the thinking 
of Americans and Germans concerning educa- 
tion and democracy. In the almost three years 
I have spent in Germany I have become 
convinced that the majority of the Germans 
do not understand the fundamental 
of democracy, because they have 
it in reality. Under the Weimer Republic, 
certain outstanding democratic gains were 
made in German education, but unfortunately 
for the German people, and perhaps for the 
rest of the world, the Weimer Republic 
short-lived 

One of the first acts of the Nazi dictatorial 
administration was to abolish the progress 
that had been made toward democratic edu- 
cation. The German children were taught 
under this Nazi totalitarian dictatorship, an 
ideology which almost resulted in the total 
destruction of their nation. In 1936, the 
German people were experiencing a period of 
prosperity almost second to none in their 
history; then the Nazi dictatorship started 
preparing for World War II. The prosperity 
of the 1930’s had been built up artificially 
by dictatorship. 


meaning 
never had 


was 


The processes of demox racy move slowly 
But when a people are dealing with a dictator- 
ship, such as the one under which the Germans 
lived for 12 years, they cannot openly discuss 
the problems that face them and they 
not voice honest criticisms against the 
sons who issue the orders 

If the German people are going to be fair 
with themselves in attempting to build a 
program for the future and develop a democ- 
racy for themselves, they must admit certain 
facts. They must admit the error of the 
12 years during which they and their children 
were told that they were the master race of 
the world 

Unfortunately 
from national 


dare 
per- 


from time to time, we hear 
leaders in other countries that 
they are the master race, and the very minute 
they get to feeling that way, they try to start 
the world on another course of war. If all 
the nations in the world possessed the type 
of democracy we enjoy in the United States 
the people themselves would have a right to 
determine whether or not those nations would 
go to war 

One of the greatest Americans, Benjamin 
Franklin said: “Those who would give 
up essential liberty to purchase a little tem- 
porary safety, deserve neither liberty nor 
safety A dictatorship can teach that a 
person deserves to live in safety, but under 
inv such totalitarian state, when he secures 
that safety, he sacrifices this precious thing 
called liberty 

I feel that we in 


once 


the American Zone have 


made great progress In restoring democ rati 
institutions to postwar Germany. Slowly but 
surely, from the community up to the land 


level of government, we have restored to the 
people the right to vote. The German people 
ire now governing their own territory, in so 
far as their actions do not violate the over-all 
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Dr. James R. Newman 


objectives of the American military Govern- 
ment 
What Germans Can Do 
One thing the Germans can do, in their 


various groups in their communities. They can 
encourage their demox ratically elected officials 
to operate on a democratic basis. They can 
encourage their newspaper editors to criticize 
their democratically elected government offi- 
cials when these do not work for the welfare 
of all the people. And the same editors can 
constantly remind the people that the land 
should exist to serve the welfare of the people 
and their wishes, because the people do not 
exist to serve the state, as was true under 
the Nazi regime 

If a German wants to be a part of the 
government, if he wants to believe in the 
fundamental principles of democracy, he has 
the best chance in the recent history of his 
country to do so. If he does not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity we have placed 
before his people, he may take the chance of 
inviting another totalitarian dictatorship much 
worse than the one he had under the Nazi 
regime 

I do not have to say what the attitude 
of the American people is today toward the 
solution of that problem. It will cost the 
American taxpayers not only millions, but 
billions, of dollars to guarantee the people 
ot Europe the right to govern themselves 
in a democratic manner. We are willing to pay 
that price, but the Germans must give evl- 
dence of their willingness to set an example 
themselves by creating a democratic form of 
government that will cling to the principles of 
liberty 

It is going to be difficult to teach democracy 
to a people who are hungry and who are 
cold. It must be constantly pointed out to 
the masses that neither the Germans nor the 
American military government are responsible 
for these conditions. The German farmers 
made a maximum effort in 1947 to produce 
a bumper harvest. The forces of nature were 
so cruel that the coldest winter in fifty years 
froze out a lot of the winter crops, and the 
worst drought in one hundred years of 
European history hit Germany last summer 

All these forces have worked against the 
program of introducing democracy to the 
German people. Agitators throughout the land 
will take advantage of the conditions that 


(Concluded on page 58 
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The New No. 46 KEYSTONE 


Visual-Survey 
Sewétce 


for 


Routine Periodic Screening of all pupils 
in order to discover those who should 





be referred for professional eye care, OF 
those who might benefit by adjustments 
in their school work as related to visual 
requirements. 


Special Investigation in Reading-Prob- 
lem Cases, providing accurate evalua 


tion of the visual factor. 


Investigation of the possible contribu- | 


tion of visual deficiencies in Behavior- 
Problem Cases. 





Consisting of ea 


A New Precision-Built Instrument with lenses corrected tor color and spherica! 


aberration . Dry-mounted flat test cards, carefully checked for consistency of 


findings in screening tests (not diagnostic) ... A graphic record form that gives 
an overall picture of the subject’s visual skills A clear, 
the administrator of the tests. 


detailed manual tor 


Tests at Reading Distance as well as Far Point, indicating the visual ability for 


desk work. All tests are with both eyes seeing, which discloses information that 


escapes older testing procedures. 


More than 1600 School Systems of America, and More than 2000 Industries, us: 
the Keystone Visual-Survey Service. 
information will be sent on request. 


Lists of users, data on validity. and other 


Visit the Keystone booth, No. F-35, at the Meeting 
of the American Association of School Administrators. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, 


SINCE 1892—PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL 


Pa. 


AIDS 











(Concluded | t I é sf + ’ 
. - time for men and women who possess leader 


ship ability to rise up and argue the cause 


honest of the common man. Any dictatorship that 
opinion that the German people will endure takes away 


much hunger and much cold before they will — the 
iccept the preachings of these 
themselves are not able 


exist to preach an ideology not based on the 


principles of democracy. It is my 


freedom of speech freedom of 
press freedom oO! worship is not tor t he 
agitators. who common man 
to provide any mort 

than the peopl ire already receiving 


May the German people themselves resolve 


BUILDING AN AUDIO-VISUAL 
PROGRAM IN MICHIGAN CITY 


to assume positions ot lead rship opposed to 


any system of thought that will take awav the 


power of self-government from the people \ very worth-while audio-visual progran 
May they resolve to create a state that will has recenth been developed in the public 
serve the wishes of the peopl ind ma schools of Michigan City. Ind., under the 
they resolve to oppose any form of govern direction and with the co-operation of M. L 
ment that will abolish political and religious Knapp, superintendent of the Michigan City 


freedom 
Humanity has suffered long enough. It 


schools 


is The program was successfully introduced by 
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means of three well-planned steps, which were 
selected, developed, and carried on. with the 
aid of a special committee working under the 
direction of the director of audio-visual 
instruction. 

The first step was the establishment of a 
film library by adding a number of films each 
vear over a period of time. Each school build 
ing has been equipped with a sound projector 
and the director is assisted by a committee 
made up of a member from each building. It 
is the duty of the committee to make selec- 
tions of films which can be correlated with 
the work being done at the various grade 
levels 

Classroom visitations by the director ar 
made at various times to encourage adequate 
preparation prior to the showing of a film 
and to aid in outstanding follow-up work. Five 
(1) The audio 
suited to the grade 
level. (2) The material must correlate ad 
quately with the work in hand. (3) Adequate 
preparation must 
material. (4) be made for good 
projection and sound reception. (5) Adequate 
follow-up must be provided through discussion 


points are continually stressed 
visual material must be 


be made for the use of the 
Plans must 


ictivities, correlation, and testing 


Students Broadcast 


The second step was the building up of a 
transcription library in the audio-visual office 
Both AM and FM programs of merit are tran- 
scribed at the audio-visual center and _ filed 
with catalog notations as to subject, grade 
level, and a summary of the content. This step 
is being gradually developed at this time 

The third step provides for school time on 


the air. Students of the schools select 


prepare, 
ind produce a 15-minute 


program on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays of each school week. The 


use of situations is stressed and 


classroom 
the programs take on a public relations aspect 
In some cases, the topics are considered worth 
while for presentation in classrooms of the 
same grade level 

The possibilities in the television field have 
been carefully considered. The installation of 
1 television receiver has been delayed until 
more educational programs of a suitable 
nature are available. It is the purpose to con 
solidate the program with respect to the first 
three steps before adding to the load of the 
iudio-visual department. In other words, it is 
not intended that the addition of materials 
shall move ahead of the program for proper 
utilization 


ESTHERVILLE STUDIES SCHOOL FAILURES 


The school administrativ department at 
Estherville, lowa, has begun a study of failing 
students and the causes for failure as a means 
for improving instruction. Teachers are urged to 
study previous yearly reports and also those pro 
vided during the current year in order to dete 
mine the causes of failures 

Each year the faculty makes a complete report 
on why students are failed or conditioned at the 
end of the vear. This report is valuable to the 
superintendent because it answers questions raised 
by parent it can also be valuable to the teacher 
on planning instruction 


An attempt has been made to classify the caus 
failures and conditions. Reasons for failure 
which teachers are expected especially to correct 
ir¢ l lack of ability ibsences laziness 
} indifference 5 lack of concentration, 
physically handicapped outside activities, 
8) irregular or incomplete daily study, (9) poor 
attitude, (11 poor standards of achievement 


11) parental unconcern 
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We are confident you will find exceptional interest in our display this year. 


It will present examples of American Seating Company’s newest 
developments in school furniture, in keeping with current trends 

in school room environment. A new school desk will be exhibited for the 
first time, incorporating physical features that conform to the latest 


results in scientific educational research. 


cAmetcan Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan ¢ Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Manufacturers of 


School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating and Folding Chairs 
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Motivate 
Academic 
Subjects 





through Graphic Arts Activities 


rinting and Graphic Arts provide for activities 


which motivate and functionalize every phase of 


the educational program. The student fincs oppor- 


tunity to apply his academic studies to purposeful 


activity resulting in projects for which he is a con- 


sumer as well as a creator. This is the “Learn by 


Doing” philosophy in action. 


ATF is prepared to equip complete printing czd 


graphic arts departments. Write for information. 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, N. J. a 


Department of Education 
















Administration 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IN AURORA 


The board of education at Aurora, East Side, 
Ill., carries on in the high school, a practical 
program of distributive education for those stu- 
dents who will enter the local retail trade after 
graduation. The work which is under the direc- 
tion of J. C. Chrisman, is primarily open to first 
half seniors who are enrolled for training during 
the entire school year 

Each student in the Distributive Education De- 
partment spends one class period in a vocational 
class and one class period in a related subject. In 
the vocational class the studen time is spent 


= 


in a vocational approach to the distributive oc- 
cupation in which he is engaged. In the related 
class the student is trained in business English, 
business manners, business speech, and _ public 
relations 

The student’s afternoon is spent in laboratory 
experience — working on the job. In this way, the 
part-time program brings the school and the em- 
ployer together in a co-operative training effort. 

The laboratory experience is supervised by the 


school’s co-ordinator. The co-ordinator spends 
three class periods daily working with the em- 


ployers who are sponsoring the practical experi- 
ence of the student employed in business 

During the school year 33 local firms have co- 
operated with the East High School in this work. 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK SERVICE 


The board of education at Imperial, Neb., is 
operating with civic organizations in opening 
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the Chase County High School building for com- 
munity use. During the current winter, the build- 
ing is given practically round-the-clock service. 
It is open as a city auditorium, adult gymnasium, 
and veterans’ hall, and a wide variety of com- 
munity groups are using the building after the 
regular school hours. 


SANTA FE HIGH SCHOOL HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 

It was back to school for 78 per cent of parents 
of Santa Fe, N. Mex., high school students 
when the school held open house in the high 
school on December 10. The response by 339 
family units was an overwhelming surprise to 
the teachers and administrators. 

During a 50-minute class period the parents 
were given an idea of schoolroom procedure. At 
the close of the period one of the weekly school 
talent assemblies was held, followed by a social 
hour. 

The purpose of the open house was fourfold 
to give parents an introduction to school life, 
to acquaint them with the school’s responsibilities, 
to make it possible for them to meet their child’s 
instructors in the school atmosphere, and to break 
down the prevailing parental belief that parents 
are generally welcomed only when their child is 
in difficulties. 


SCHOOL PATROLS RECOGNIZED 


The results of school and city administrations 
working together in Winona, Minn., was recog- 
nized by Governor Luther Youngdahl, on 
December 16, when he personally presented five- 
patrol service certificates to five 
boys from the Jefferson Junior High School in 
Winona 

Chief Walter Haeussinger, 


veal school 


of the school patrol, 


gives much credit to the work of Miss Inez 
Adams, instructor at the Jefferson Junior High 
School, in charge of school patrol work, for 


the high quality and success of the patrol at the 
school. There are at present 32 school patroled 
intersections in Winona, and 199 patrol members 
in the 12 schools where patrols are in operation. 


THE GOSHEN SCHOOLS AND LOCAL PRESS 


Under the direction of Supt. Robert B. Weaver, 
the public schools of Goshen, Ind., have enjoyed 
the privilege of two or three articles weekly in 
the local newspapers. Each of these articles has 
discussed briefly, and interestingly, aspects of the 
educational program carried on in the schools. The 
have ranged from a discussion of the 
problems of the school plant and school finance, 
to the difficulties of developing the high school 
program and the special services of the indus- 
trial co-ordinator. The papers are in each case 
written by a teacher or a man in a supervisory 
position, and are prepared entirely on the basis of 
the local program. The parents of children are 
particularly kept in mind, and simplicity of lan- 
guage and a lack of formality characterize the 
articles 

While the work of such departments of the 
schools as the cafeteria and building maintenance 
are rather amateurish, the school authorities 
under Mr. Weaver's direction have caught the 
elements of interest that will hold readers 

The series is to be continued during the balance 
of the school year. 


essavs 
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® Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school system is 
this year beginning the process of eliminating the 
departmentalization practice previously followed 
in grades four to six. A modified departmental 
plan is being tried out in the schools with the 
idea of eliminating the practice in the elementary 
grades 

& Fairfield, Ala. The school board has purchased 
new equipment for the business education depart- 
ment, including mimeograph machines, electri 
typewriters, calculators, and standard typewriters. 
The new equipment is intended to provide the 
best training so that graduates may enter local 
industries as trained workers. 
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writer Leader 
of the Weld 


Mays Undewwood ... with Ahylhn Souch ... 


. is a masterpiece of typewriter engineering. For more 
than 50 years Underwood has been first to bring you 
new, typing advantages. Try today’s Underwood and 
enjoy new accuracy of performance . . . delightful 


ease of operation. 


Ulire(crmicecere me Geluelele tien 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting Machines . 
Carbon Paper .. . Ribbons and other supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Ultel-tazelel: Mm Slilii-t- MM ECO MM Ala lelale Ms MM fol dels (eM Gls lalelele) 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


SEE TODAY’S UNDERWOOD AT ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION, FEBRUARY 21-26 
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Educators LOOK — It’s the NEW LOOK in Classrooms 


e Yes, there’s a NEW LOOK in modern classrooms — a lighter, 
brighter LOOK that makes the classroom a more pleasant place to 


live in. 


Refreshing, cool green HYLOPLATE LITE SITE chalkboard 
plays a big part in making classrooms lighter and brighter. Lite Site 
gives its brightness back to the room and aids in the proper distribu- 
tion of classroom light. Best of all, Hyloplate Lite Site brings you 
cushioned, effortless writing and easy complete erasing. 


At the N.E.A. Convention visit our booths, E-16 and E-I8. See Hyloplate 
Lite Site chalkboard. Write on it. See and Feel the difference! 


Or write for a FREE sample of Lite Site and our new folder. Dept. AMS-28. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
*Weber Costello Co. Trade Mark 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FIELD 
TRIP IN TEACHING SOIL CONSER- 
VATION IN THE GALESBURG 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


John H. Griffith 


“There ain't no gullies in Knox County.” 
This may not be good grammar. but these 
are the exact words of a sixth-grade girl 
beginning the study of local soil conservation 
in Knox County, Ill. This little girl was not 
alone in feeling that the subject of soil con 


‘Galesburg, Ill 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


meee iat SS a ee 
MAPS « GLOBES « ART MATERIALS i | 


servation was something far removed from her 
experience and surroundings in Galesburg. Oh 
yes, it might be important to a child in China 
or even one in Georgia, but certainly not im- 
portant right in her own prosperous, Ameri- 
can community. How to make this important 
subject come to life and how to make it a 
part of the child’s experience was the problem 
faced by the teachers in Galesburg. Here 
was something that just couldn't be mastered 
from the printed textbook 

This subject was made a part of the child’s 
experience in some of the following ways 
First, came a discussion of the importance of 
the soil and the showing of film-stri> material 
emphasizing that everything we eat and wear 
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and even our houses come from the soil. A 
study of pictures of soil erosion and _ soil 
conservation practices was now made, and 
such terms as sheet and gully erosion, over- 
grazed pasture, strip cropping, check dams, 
and contour farming were explained. When 
possible, motion pictures of these problems in 
farming and safeguards were shown. 

Now that the children had an understanding 
of some of the problems involved in the 
term soil erosion, it was time to make it a 
part of their experience. Colored slides of 
erosion and soil conservation practices in their 
own county were shown, and the children were 
thus prepared for the field trip which they 
were about to take. It is one thing to look 
it the picture of a gully, but it may never 
be truly understood until that child actually 
stands on the edge of such a gully and is 
told that a horse and a cow were killed when 
they fell into it. Seeing strip cropping in a 
picture may not bring understanding, but 
not so when the child stands on the hillside 
among the alternate strips of grass and corn 

Thus, the children in Galesburg, in co- 
operation with the Illinois Soil Conservation 
Department, were able to make field trips and 
to actually experience what they had learned 
in the classroom. This is the finest kind of 
learning. 

There were many types of follow-up. One 
popular method was the building of a col- 
lection of pictures on soil conservation, using 
as the basis the colored slides that had been 
taken on the field trips. These same slides 
were used for parent-teacher association meet- 
ings, at which time children described the 
problems of conservation and the correctives 
used as the slides were projected, and one of 
the students served as the operator of the 
film-strip machine. 

Thus, the children of Galesburg are learning 
that soil conservation is important not alone 
in far-off places but right in their own town- 
ship and county. 


BAKERSFIELD ADOPTS OBJECTIVES 
Each spring the board of education and Supt. 
John L. Compton, of Bakersfield, Calif., set forth 
a list of specific objectives for the next ensuing 
school year. For the year 1947-48 the list of im- 
mediate objectives includes 11 points and are 


based upon current local needs. The objectives 
are as follows 
1. To continue the effective teaching of the 


fundamental tools of learning, (the three R’s) and 
to require definite standards of achievement in ac- 
cordance with the abilities of children; 

2. To strengthen the program of instruction in 
music and in health and physical education; 

3. To expand the program of instruction for 
physically handicapped pupils; 

4. To make absolutely sure that children are 
taught the fundamental principles of American 
citizenship so effectively that foreign ideologies 
will never influence them; 

5. To proceed as rapidly as possible with the 
construction of additional schools and the addi- 


tions to existing schools in order to eliminate 
‘double-session” classes; 
6. To develop a better program of general 


public relations; 

7. To develop a more effective plan of 
ind school relationship; 

8. To increase the services of the Department 
of Attendance and Child Welfare; 

9. To provide uniform standards in the opera- 
tion of the cafeterias; 

10. To develop a better plan for the orienta- 
tion of teachers entering the Bakersfield city 
schools for the first time; 

11. To continue to plan co-operatively. 
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MECHANIZATION 


has brought to figure- 
work of every kind en- 
tirely new standards of 
efficiency and production. For individuals properly 
qualified to take advantage of this change, it now 
brings corresponding new possibilities in personal 
advancement. 

Are you completely in touch with the latest de- 
velopments and trends in mechanized 


' — —— 


accounting? A talk with your local | 
National representative might open 
new vistas for your thinking and plan- 
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ning. For today’s complete line of National Account- 
ing Machines blankets practically the entire field of 
figure-work. And a reasonable proficiency in the 
operation of these Nationals has now become an 
expected qualification for even a beginner’s opening 
with many of the most desirable employers. 

Your local National representative will be most 
happy to discuss this with you, and to indicate 
the experience of other leading business schools. 

Or, if you prefer, you may write to 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and 


va | Service Offices in over 400 cities. 
“caus | 


a annals cele Nas Ae id 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Made to Order 


FROM STANDARD UNITS 


de a w-iSo 


w-is2 +3 + 





Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


L-o8c 


t-O730 
eo needs 


them in any combination. 


Now you can design equipment for your own 
from standard unit parts. Choose from a 
wide range of proved Hamilton sections. Arrange 


The illustration shows 


| how a typical table is made up of standard parts. 
These standard parts are available in either wood 
or steel, whichever you prefer. Saves delivery time. 
Saves you the cost of special construction. 


See a “Standard Unit Assembly” in the 
Hamilton exhibit at the Atlantic 


City 


Convention February 21 to 26, 1948, at 


Please send me complete information on Hamilton Standard 


Laboratory Units. 


Name 

Position School 
Address 

City ...- Lone 


State 


Booths B-4 and B-6. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers 


» Wisconsin 





THE ADEQUATE SCHOOL GROUNDS 
Carroll D. Bush 


A large, fine schoolhouse, set upon grounds just 
large enough to give a bit of room about the 
building, is not a pleasant sight to most school 
people. At least we will agree that a bad mistake 
has been made. Considerable work as an athletic 
director some years ago made such a situation 
almost a crime to me. Where growth is to be ex- 
pected provision should be made for the enlarge- 
ment of the school grounds as well as of the 
building itself. 

With small grounds, a certain amount of repres- 
sion is necessary and repression is surely recog- 
nized as undesirable in a child-centered program 
of education in which the whole growth of the 
child — physical, mental, and moral —is contem- 
plated. Plenty of room is worth more than its cost 
to the district in the aid it gives to the administra- 
tion of the school 

Rural schools often are situated on small 
grounds, even though broad fields lie beyond the 
school fence. Small grounds are less excusable in 
the country and suburban towns than anywhere 
else, for land in the country is vastly cheaper than 
city lots. It is to the credit of the cities that 
playgrounds for children are provided in the 
parks or adjoining the schools. Even where the 
cost of land is prohibitive, there is some play 
space in every neighborhood so that no child 
need go without healthful outdoor activities 

The suburban districts are the most frequent 
offenders in their lack of public playgrounds. It is 
true that the “exclusive” residential suburbs pro- 
vide large school grounds; it is in the industrial 


areas and the low-price, real estate subdivisions 


that the lack land for school grounds is most 
seriously felt. The growth of these latter districts 
since the automobile has become universally thi 
poor man’s means of transportation, has been 
marked by unprecedented rapidity. And thes¢ 
areas promise to conti to grow as the postwar 


drift from the crowded city areas is encouraged 


by the housing shortage and improved transporta- 
tion. 

There is a curious inconsistency in the action 
of residents in these suburban communities. In 
spite of the fact that they have bought homes 
where they enjoy fresh air and a plot of ground 
much larger than they would have in the city, 
the voters are niggardly in providing an ample 
site for the school. Perhaps they do not realize 
the difficulty of handling from 150 to 500 children 
at play —the school authorities have not con- 
vinced them. 

Lest it be said that the need for school grounds 
is less where there are open fields, may it be 
urged that ample school grounds are just as im 
portant in the country as in the city. The possibil- 
ity of doing damage to property, particularly to 
crops, is real, and where suburban fathers are 
away from home from early morning to night, the 
control of children is a problem. A supervised 
school playground is a real help in keeping boys 
from trespassing, and worse. A school playground 
is not a luxury, it is an investment. 

Circumstances are so different in communities 
that no single rule can be laid down for the area 
of school grounds. The final estimated size of the 
school, based on probable top-level population of 
the community, is one necessary starting point 
The cost of land in an undeveloped district is so 
much lower than it will be when the area is fully 
occupied, that it is not thrift to “await develop- 
ments.’ An equally necessary consideration is the 
school’s program of physical education and play 
ind the area needed for the activities now en- 
gaged in and those likely to be developed. Ten 
icres are not too much for a school of 500 pupils 

Baseball takes up the most space on school 
grounds. In our district the boys have no ball 
grounds, except those at the school. If the Amer 
ican boy does not have an opportunity to play 
ball, he is losing some of the training we consider 
American. We have found that two acres of land 
in a square are just large enough to furnish a 
good ball field for the larger boys of a school of 


eight grades. This could be slightly smaller, but 
a fence would have to be put up to protect the 
girls and smaller children from flying balls. 

We have altogether four acres. With the school 
building and a small lawn, the garage, a basketball 
court, and playground apparatus, the other two 
acres are well filled. We would like tennis courts 
and a swimming pool if the district felt affluent 
enough to install it. At present the only place for 
swimming is a small and undoubtedly insanitary 
creek 

Our four acres are quite adequate with the 
present enrollment of about 250. The district is 
growing rapidly and, if the recreation activities 
are at all centered in the school as seems prob- 
able, much more land is needed. School gardens 
would take more land still, though the district 
seems to be one to which they are not suited 


+> 


NEW PROJECTS UNDERTAKEN IN WYOMING 


The Wyoming board of education near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has undertaken two interesting proj- 
ects with the co-operation of the members of 
the school faculty. The first is a comprehensive 
survey, covering eight major headings, and in- 
cluding such important phases as village charac- 
teristics, educational program, pupil achievement, 
school organization and population, school plant 
operation and maintenance, financial status, ad- 
ministration, supervision, and instruction, and 
school finance and business management 

The second is the establishment of a remedial 
reading center to diagnose cases of unusual 
reading difficulties, and to offer special help to 
students retarded one year or more in reading 
The center is in charge of a teacher especially 
trained for this work. A nurse and a psychologist 
are also in regular attendance at the center 

The center, which has been in operation since 
September, 1946, has already proved to be of 
invaluable service to the children of the 
community 
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OUR EARTH 


Heritage of Freedom 


Compiled and edited by Frank Monaghan. Cloth, 150 
Py $3.50. Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J 
This book describes the historic background and signif 
ance of the collection of basice documents, important 

urrent book ind magazine articles which are ir 


in the exhibits 


a fine ection of the principles and motive 
have est hed and maintained freedom in the Ar 
Republic and have developed our relations with the 


The most ortant document 
The lly 1 
lees 


Deutsche Gesprache 
By 


s are reproduced in facsit 


na 
and 


pp., $1.56. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Ma 
I German conventional reader is a delight. It 
author have discovered that conversational situation cal 


radio, the automobile, going to the n 
the telephone and = other 
living. The exercise ire varied and interesting and intri 


duce a ibulary that is modern and colloquially useful 
The la Is ea parallels and insists upon men 
orizat lramatization, and genuine student effort. Wit 
a slight effort, even the teacher who insist pon trad 
tion ethor ind materials, will find the book 


stenen A Story of Discovery and Progress 
y Ira C. D nd Richard W. Sharpe. Cloth, x 
53 H Holt & ( New York, N. Y 


Practical Exercises in Business Arithmetic 
| [ Pay 124 7 nt D. ¢ 
Heat ( B M 


of the Freedom Train. The work present 


E. P. Appelt and A. M. Hanhardt. Cloth, 1 


commonplaces of present-day 


SCHOOL 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY new vor 


yO OF) OD) OF OF DFS FTYVNE OS 


W HIPPLE—JAMES 


BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it 


presented 50 as to insure an 


understanding of the fundamentals 


of geography 


Cus Earth and Using Our Earth arouse the interest of young children in the 
world about them, give them a clear and full understanding of carefully selected basal 
concepts, and lead them to observe and to learn directly from their own environment. 
These books provide for the acquisition of a fundamental geographic vocabulary and 


for the gradual development of map concepts. 





with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 


Fither book can be used independently of the other 





Boston 


ing units imple records and reports, cash sales, cash 
books, billing and sales books, inventories and _ stock 
records, profit and loss, pay rolls, intervals of time, postal 
stallment sales, pricing merchandise, 
me averages, and applications of decimals. 
The Faith of Our Fathers 

By A. J. Cloud. Cloth, 253 pp., $1.68. D. C. 


narge percentage in 


isurement 


Heath 


& Ce Boston 16, Mass 
I Handbook on the Constitution of the United 
tate discusses in part one the basis of government and 


ng of the Constitution and in part two analyzes 


e several articles and amendments to the Constitution 
An extensive appendix | ides further factual material 
ning e stat the presidency, et The chief 


the book seems to lie in the practical explana- 
the working of the Constitution, especially the 


Congre ind in the growing power of the 
nt. The chapter « the need and nature of gov 
n and a _ limited 


Junior Mathematics 


Book I. By Clifford B Upt n and Kenneth G. Fuller 


Clot} xxi 8 pp., $1.3¢ American Book Co., New 
York 16, N. Y 
I first-year at for the junior high school 
mbraces roughly the work taught in the seventh grade 
I f three ipt provide a review of the basic 
irithmetical processe and fractions and decimals. Subse 
apt pply the knowledge of decimals to 
e and the comparison of numbers. Practical ap- 
, re { ded in the way of arithmetic in 
he home, banks and banking, and measurement. Par- 
l ficant chapters take up the simplest ideas 
I x tT g pl and i t 
I 1 ved | ent te 
i i] a serie test 
i dia t I ed 
i T ] ex 4 1 


Mathematics in Action (Second Edition) 
I W. W. Hart and I ~] 
: 8: Book II, 324 1 $1.36: Book III, 438 
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D. Jahn. Cloth, Book I +0 
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tional material, marked optional, which the teacher may 
assign to the more capable students or classes. This re- 
vision has served to replace outmoded prices and other 
factual information with material that is as current as 
pos it le 

Book I includes: geometric 
fractions, measurement, decimal fractions, percentage, 
graphs, straight lines and angles, fractional rates per cent, 
ircles, banking practices, and transportation 

Book II includes 


in industry, 


figures, integers, common 


review of the fundamentals, geometry 

insurance e, 
banking, taxe investment equation, and positive and 
negative numbers 


formulas, mensuration, percentage, 


Book III includes: review material, everyday geometry, 
cale drawing and graphs, formulas, laws for equation 
lving igned number ind monomial taxes, invest- 


ments, polynomials, equations and problems, factoring and 


uadrati and algebraic fractions. 


Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks 


Retold by Stella and William Nida. Cloth, 128 pp., 
illustrated, $1.20. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Tl 
To a middle-aged reader who, in his boyhood de- 


ured Defoe’s story and enjoyed the eighteenth-century 
English, the reading of the present book is a puzzling 
experience. But it must be said that the brief sen- 
tences, the simple language, the omission of tiresome 
details, the dashing illustrations give the story a setting 
which holds the interest even of an adult and cannot 
ail to thrill children from 9 to 12. 


f 


Economic Roads for American Democracy 
By William Van Til. Cloth, 252 pp., $1.80. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York 18, N. Y. 


A high school text presenting the five basic proposals 


for economic progress within the framework of our demo- 
at system. These proposals include the traditional 

} ness systen restored competition leadership by 

! ess, a two-front economy, and a governmentally 
inned economy 


Home Room Guidance 
By Harry C. McKnown. Cloth 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 18 

Teachers’ and students’ imy 


xix-519 pp 
N. Y 
yressions of home rooms quite 
ften do not coincide with theoretical statements about 
tl In fact, it is not unusual to find home room 
es regarded as a necessary ¢ by both of these 


$3.75 


eir value 
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very School Need 


MANUFACTURERS of Slatoplate and Slatebestos 

Chalkboards - Chalk 

' ae a Board erasers - Peerless 

eid’s'a ters ty” Pate seta lye” 3 Bulletin Boards - Super- 

, yv tex class room and dark- 

ening room shades - 

Class room furniture 

and seating - Tru-copy 
duplicators. 


PUBLISHERS 
of Teaching Workbooks 
+ Charts - Build-up Post- 
ers - Play Books. 





yw ~—O Write for our No. 84 Buyer’s Guide 
cataloging all of your school needs. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY chicago 16, 1inois 


1907 






SINCE 









Phis discrepancy not necessarily a reflection on the of desirable procedures and classroom visitation at the This is the seventh edition of the commercial standard 
home room as such. Rather, it is an indication that bottom. The descriptions of the actual programs of super prepared co-operatively under the direction of the Com- 
something may be wrong with the way in which the vision in five schools provide a clear picture of what can modity Standards Division of the National Bureau of 
program is carried out. McKnown’s revision of Home be accepted practically out of the author’s long list of Standards. It covers the grading requirements for seven 
Room Guidance should help to reduce this discrepancy desirable purposes and procedures. grades of exterior type and five grades of interior type 


between claimed and actual values 

Chapters I to XII are devoted to the philosophical and 
administrative aspects of home rooms. Here are discussed 
such topics as the relationship of home rooms to recent 
conceptions of education, bases of grouping students, in 
ternal organization, scheduling, sponsorship, program mak 
ing, and evaluation of the home room 

Chapters XIII to XXV incl. are devoted to program 
material and activities for each of the areas of guidance 
-orientation, educational vocational moral health 


The Teacher's Economic Position in 1947 of Douglas Fir Plywood. Tests and requirements for two 
Bulletin for November 1947 Published by the Na types of bondage are given 
tional Education Association, Washington 6, D. C 
The bulletin indicates that despite higher salaries for 
teachers provided during 1947, the value has been blotted 
out because of the rise in prices and the tendency toward 
inflation. The bulletin recommends that three steps be 
taken to insure needed improvements in teachers’ salaries 


A New Intermediate School District for 
New York State 

By Julian E. Butterworth and Edmund H. Crane. Paper, 
60 pp. Bulletin No. 1336, March, 1947, of the New 
York State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

This report, which p?Poposes a new type of intermediate 
school district for New York State, suggests a new inter- 
home, recreational, and the like. The fundamental ap mediate district to take the place of the present super- 
proach, and the breadth of student needs covered, reflect s professional level. The bulletin gives recent figures with visory district. Its function would be to help the local 


e4 : ars of intens ett , on - districts provide those educational services which can be 
the author’s many years of intensive idy of home ro respect to the three improvements, and makes comparisor 
guidance in action 


These are: (1) restore recent losses in purchasing power 
(2) restore teachers to their prewar status in the matter 
of earning (3) raise the economic status of teachers to 


given more effectively and economically through a larger 


po. of conditions in 1939 with those in 1946 and 1947 ) a 

The latter chapters are not intended as made-in-advance area than the local distri¢ ts. Part I states briefly the 
programs to be followed by the teacher. Rather, they are Spelling and Handwriting in the River Forest need for the new district, describes its characteristics, and 
aids to a teacher as she tailors a program to fit her Schools how it would work. Part II is a tentative draft of an 
specific situation. Some of the material is taken fro Paper 8 pp. Published by the board of education of act to permit the creation of the new district 
programs now used in schools. Answering questions i River Forest, Ill ‘ 
the most characteristic activity. The artistic teacher will 4 practical teaching guide for use in spelling and Scot ey ey in. * U.S 

¥ + 1 ’ } omp1iec Vy ay amor aper 6 pp e 

broaden the scope of ggested activities, and will add indwriting, prepared by the River Forest teachers’ spel _ . . - PI 


Office of Education, Washington, D. C 
A classified bibliography on school plants, selected from 


to her knowledge by additional reading suggested in the 


ng and handwriting committee The outlines represent 
bibliographies 


he procedures used to improve the teaching 


This | hould | (1 f book : three educational periodicals from January, 1941, through 
s book iid be usefu 1) as 2 { T r I { these rect . 7 i 

1] lige ge September, 1946. These articles represent the best recent 
every high school professional library; and (2) as a text * ; , . 
or reference book in teacher training classe Principals thinking on this important field of education 


and teachers might save time, energy, and errors if they 


nergy 





Soaps and Other Detergents 


read and discussed this basic reference before plunging to« 











Paper, 170 pp., $2. Published by the American Society 
deeply into home room activitic The organization a1 ——e a or Testing Materials, Philadelphia Pa 
presentation ; ich as t make this study rea Husiness—t. his compilation, prepared by a committee of emuists 
easy and pleasant a nhaieineheienanindimreniaes - — soap manufacturers, and user of oap, embrace the 
sa: : standard specifications for (1) soaps ?) detergents, and 
= conten saageeeny nee eterneste A Guide for Reducing Fuel Consumption in contilention aps and det ruents. The school-business 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Published by the A Commercial Plants executive will find every type of soap listed which is 
thor, at Norrist Pa By J. F. Barkley, Thomas C. Cheasley, and K. M monly used in scho ranging from liquid toilet 
Thi doct i { n re { , tudy of W adde Paper, 168 pp., 5 ent Bulletin 466, 194 ups to all the special soaps used in the sh und in 
the metho i ! ervisior 4 schor . Burea f Mine Government Printing Office the janitor’s department The pecifications tor detergents 
selected for earn tion of efficiency pervise Wa tor », D. ¢ St aie and combination cleaning materials i imilar complete 
procedure The c n as accepted is the — er form, thi _ bulletin discuss As an appendix, the bulletin includes a complete bibliog- 
conventional mod operative der rat the problen ! erating boller pean tor raphy of technical articles and books on the cleaning ol 
Service, using . t led to meet pers ; The re a ply splendid sons etals and metalli urlace Especially valuable thr 
and social need t | ( ir or ¢ Dullding it the book are the test method ind anaiytica pr 
to stimulate desira ind student. 7 Douglas Fir Plywood edures for sampling and analyzing soaps and soap 
extensive analy é ( rveye Commercial Standard CS45-47. Price, 1 ents. Govert products, and the definitions of soaps and detergents used 
places the conferenc: te er t the toy ent Printing Office, Washington 25, D. (¢ n the trade 
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1e. Paper, 
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termediate . ° ° ° 
ew inter- Here is the machine that is being used by hun- 
nt super- 
Nap ding - | dreds of schools the country over; the most prac- 
1 can De ~ 
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a tical machine ever made for classroom work in AVAILABLE T0 ALL TEACHERS 
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ft of an Office Practice and Business Arithmetic. 
= , . @ Course of Study in Office Machines 
—s The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe (form B184) 
cted from \dding Calculator made expressly for schools, @ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
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Kleencut 


SHARP-POINTED 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


For 
3rd , 4th ' 5th 
Grade Workers 







caret O8 4 Bune 5 
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©" Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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Acme 


World's largest 
manufacturers of 
scissors and shears 


A careful study of re- 
quirements in the mid-grades is 
responsible for these popular 
clip-pointed school scissors for 
little folks. They are of durable, 
fine cutting quality made to 
withstand rough usage. Hand 
ground blades, nickel-plated 
finish. 

Specify KLEENCUT on your 


next order for School Scissors. 


Manufactured by 


™ ACME Shear Co. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 


THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 

The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators is planning for February 21 to 26, 
in Atlantic City, the largest and most com- 
prehensive convention in its history. The gen- 
eral program is to be developed around the 
problems of postwar education and the speak- 
ers are to include such outstanding personages 
as Dr. Lyman Bryson, of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System; Miss Eva Carmichael, ex- 
change teacher from England; Dr. D. J. Rose, 
president of the National Council of State 
School Boards Associations; James Lee Ellen- 
wood, secretary of the New York State 
Executive Committee of the YMCA; and 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. 

The allied organizations in the number of 
nearly 60 groups will hold sessions during the 
convention. The National Council of State 
School Board Associations, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. D. J. Rose, is planning three 
sessions, including a luncheon meeting. 

An extensive exhibit of school building plans, 
sketches, and models, sponsored by the 1949 
Yearbook Commission on School Buildings, 
will represent practically every state and will 
include nonurban as well as urban communi- 
ties. Plans for site development will also be 
displayed. 

The commercial exhibit, displaying the latest 
in instructional supplies and equipment, is 
expected to be more extensive in character this 
year. This exhibit will include everything from 
lead pencils and textbooks to school buses. 

















NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE SCHOOL BOARDS 
WILL MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 
The secretary of the National Council of State 


School Boards Associations has announced the 
tentative program for the meeting of the Associa 
tion, to be held February 22 to 25, in Atlantic 
City. President D. J. Rose, Goldsboro, N. C 
will preside. The sessions will be held in the At 
lantic City Auditorium. 

At the first session, Arthur J. Crowley, New 
York City, will talk on “Public School Problems.” 
At the dinner meeting in the evening, Supt. Wil 
lard Goslin, Minneapolis, Minn., will 
“Necessary Improvements in 
cation.” 

At the second session on Tuesday, Mrs. I. F 
Porter, Bakersfield, Calif., will talk on rhe 
UNESCO,” giving a report on the Mexico meet 
ing. Dr. Calvin Grieder, Boulder, Colo., will give 
a talk on “Evaluation of Insurance on School 
Buildings.” Fred G. Thatcher, of Louisiana, will 
discuss “Evaluation of Merit Systems for 
Teachers.” 

The final session on Wednesday will be devoted 
to committee reports, new business, and induction 
of new officers. 


discuss 
American Edu 


MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS ELECT OFFICERS 


The Montana School Boards Association, at its 
annual meeting, elected new officers for 1948. H. 
L. Stamp, of Miles City, was elected president; 
B. H. Gulickson, Big Sandy, was named first vice- 
president; V. F. Gibson, Great Falls, second vic« 
president; W. A. Christiani, Glendive, third 
vice-president. Two members of the executive 
committee named were V. A. Koentitz and Mrs 
Clifford Miller. 

The Association has selected Great Falls as the 
meeting place for the next convention, to be held 
some time in November, 1948. 
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DR. GOSLIN ELECTED 


The active members of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators have, by a mail 
vote, elected Dr. Willard E. Goslin, superintendent 
of schools of Minneapolis, as president of the or- 
ganization for 1948-49. The vote was completed 
and verified on January 10. 

Dr. Goslin, one of five superintendents nom- 
inated for the office, will succeed Supt. Herold 
C. Hunt, of Chicago, on March 15 at a directors’ 
meeting in Washington. 

Dr. Goslin has been active in the affairs of the 
Association for some years. From 1923 to 1930 
he was superintendent of schools at Slater, Mo., 
and from 1930 to 1944 his work as superintendent 
at Webster Groves attracted national attention. 
Since 1944, he has been chief executive of the Min- 
neapolis school system. He is a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, and has served as chair- 
man of a number of A.A.S.A. committees and 
commissions. 





COLORADO SCHOOL BOARDS WILL 
MEET IN DENVER 

The annual meeting of the Colorado Associa- 
tion of School Boards will be held at the Albany 
Hotel, in Denver, on April 1. 

Information may be obtained from Dr. Calvin 
Grieder, secretary of the Association, at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 


INDIANA AUDIO-VISUAL DIRECTORS ORGANIZE 

Directors and building co-ordinators of audio- 
visual materials in the schools of Indiana and 
instructors and directors of visual education pro- 
grams, on December 12 organized to form a pro- 
fessional association. A temporary committee, 
comprising Vernon McKown, New Albany, as 
chairman, and Catherine Broderick, Fort Wayne, 
as secretary, had been in charge since October. 

The association has four purposes namely: (1) 
to provide an opportunity for directors to be- 
come acquainted and to work together on mutual 
problems; (2) to act as a clearinghouse for ideas 
and projects of state-wide concern; (3) to pro- 
vide direction and co-ordination for the audio- 
visual programs of the state; and (4) to develop 
projects of assistance to directors of audio-visual 
education. A total of 48 men and women eligible 
to membership attended the meeting and became 
charter members of the Audio-Visual Instruction 
Directors of Indiana. 

Following the meeting, the Association elected 
officers for 1948 as follows: president, Vernon 


McKown, New Albany; vice-president, Robert 
Schreiber, Mishawaka; secretary-treasurer, Car- 
olyn Guss, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Members of the Executive Committee are Cath- 
erine Broderick, Fort Wayne; Doris L. Lynn, 


Indianapolis; Milford Jarboe, Evansville; Clyde 
Miller, 


Gary; and Henry W. Schulze, LaPorte. 
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The American Public 


is increasingly 


Health Conscious 


In recent years Federal and State Governments have 
launched elaborate Health Programs. 


Special attention has been focused on the subject 
both in and out of the schools by Doctors, Parents and 
such organized groups as Parent-Teacher Associations 


and Women’s Clubs. 


Public School Officials have been foremost in their 
desire to Protect the Health of School Children and 
have appropriated large sums of money for health 
measures including 


School Doctors, Nurses and Dental Care 
Clean Washrooms and Equipment 
YEARS AGO 
Schools banished the roller towel 


and the common drinking cup. 


Why not NOW, as so many schools throughout the 
country have done, continue to provide for sanitary and 
clean books by using 


Holden Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Tragedy of Youth 







Research shows that children with 
impaired hearing are three times more 
likely to repeat grades than those 
who hear normally. 

Good hearing is essential because 
learning is absorbed mainly through the 
eye and ear. This is especially true in 
the lower grades where most of the 
instruction is oral. Too often the hard 
of hearing are judged as mentally re- 
tarded or behavior cases. 

A modern AD€ audiometer detects 
hearing deficiencies early permits 
prompt corrective care or classroom 
reseating. Scientific audiometer tests 
eliminate needless “‘failures’’ and reduce 
educational costs 


WRITE for new 
Bulletin C-100. 





Ulu 


Hearing Defects 


Increase Chances 
of Failure 300% 


Audiometer Features 


Precision hearing tests are easy with 
the modern AD€ audiometer because it: 
@ Makes Actual Speech Loss Tests. 

@ Has Uniform Zero Reference Level. 

@ Shifts Test-Tone Quickly from Ear to Ear. 
@ Reveals Hearing Loss Directly in Decibels. 
@ Permits Instant Automatic Tuning. 

@ Patient Hears Test-Tones Comfortably. 

@ Fixes Threshold of Hearing Easily. 


Levdgopnat Co. 


2833 13TH AVE. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINN. 


















Schools and School Districts 


There are no vested rights in the existence of a 
school district, and the Kansas legislature may 
extend or limit their boundaries, consolidate two 
or moré under one, or abolish a district altogether. 
— State ex rel. Miller vy. Common School Dist. 
No. 87, Brown County, 185 Pacific Reporter 2d 
189, Kans. 

The Iowa statutes relating to the establishment 
of a consolidated schoo! district should be liber- 
ally construed. Ia. code of 1946, § 276.1 et seq. - 
Zilske v. Albers, 29 Northwestern Reporter 2d 
189, Ia. 


id 


School District Government 


The principal of a Louisiana high school was 
not personally liable for athletic equipment pur- 
chased by him for the high school, where he acted 
only as an agent for the school board within the 
scope of his employment.— Lowe & Campbell 
Athletic Goods Co. v. Tangipahoa Parish School 


> 


Board, 32 Southern Reporter 2d 84, La. App. 


School District Property 


Where the contractors agreed to construct 
school buildings for a Georgia county board of 
education, at a certain price, and took the con- 
tract knowing that they could not begin the work 
until the Federal Government made funds avail- 
able, and they were authorized by the board to 
proceed, the contractors took the risk of rising 
prices during the interim between the acceptance 
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of the contract and the beginning of the cop. 
struction thereunder. — Martin, Ginter & Power; 
v. Liberty County Board of Education, 44 South. 
eastern Reporter 2d 462, Ga. App. 

Where the contractors were already bound by 
a contract to construct school buildings for , 
Georgia county board of education for a certain 
price, a resolution of the board to add an addi. 
tional amount to the contract price would not be 
binding upon the board since it was without 
consideration. — Martin, Ginter & Powers y, 
Liberty County Board of Education, 44 South. 
eastern Reporter 2d 462, Ga. App. 





LEGALITY OF SCHOOL BOARD OF ARLINGTON 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA, SUSTAINED 

The legality of the elected Arlington County 
school board has been upheld by the Circuit 
Court of Arlington County, in a six-page written 
opinion, in which the court ruled as constitutional 
the law under which the county was permitted to 
conduct a referendum to determine who should 
be elected or appointed to the school board, 

The validity of the referendum law was con- 
tested a month ago by members of the old board, 
who announced their intention of remaining in 
office until the question was settled. The court’s 
ruling, which resulted from a hearing of the old 
school board’s suit, overruled the contention of 
the plaintiff’s that the state law was unconstitu- 
tional. Members of the old board had charged 
that the measure was arbitrary, and not reason- 
able and appropriate, on the ground that it wasa 
special law which could be applied only to Arling- 
ton and no other county. 


SCHOOL LAW 


® Children in foster homes are entitled to free 
school privileges in the district in which they 
reside, according to an opinion rendered by 
Homer L. Kyle, assistant attorney general of 
Nebraska. The attorney said that the law will 
not tolerate any quibbling over the fine points of 
legal residence in this respect. + 
®& The Supreme Court in Washington, in a de- 
cision rendered on January 12, has held that 
Negroes are entitled not only to receive in state 
institutions any sort of educational training that 
whites can get in such schools, but to get it as 
quickly as any other group. A strict application 
of the order gives the state of Oklahoma just 
three days to admit a Negro, Miss Ada Lois 
Sipuel, to the law school of the all-white Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, or set up separate and equal 
facilities for her. The new semester opened Jan- 
uary 15 and there is no Oklahoma law school for 
Negroes now. By putting the order for immediate 
issuance in its decision, the Court gave the state 
no opportunity to object. Ordinarily, counsel has 
25 days in which to petition for a rehearing. 
® Alfred E. Lentz, administrative adviser of the 
California State Department of Education, has re- 
ported several recent decisions of the California 
Appellate Court as follows: 

The operation of a “released-time” plan under 
the California Education Code, § 8286, permitting 
the excusing of public school pupils from school 
for participation in religious instruction does not 
violate section 4 of article I, or section 30 ol 
article IV, or section 8 of article IX of the state 
constitution where there is no appropriation ol 
public money in support of any sect or denom!- 
nation and no teaching of sectarianism in the 
school system (Gordon v. Board of Education of 
the city of Los Angeles, 78 A.C.A. 498). 

In proceedings for the dismissal of permanent 
classified employees of a school district maintain- 
ing a merit system under the California code sec- 
tions 14101 et seqg., the employee is entitled to 
have the statutory procedures for dismissal 
strictly followed and if such procedures are not 
so followed, the dismissal is ineffective and the 
employee is entitled to recover the amount of his 
accrued salary during the period he is prevented 
from performing his duties, less the amount he 
received from other employment during su 
period (Ahlstedt v. Board of Education of ay 
of Los Angeles, 79 A.C.A. 1056). 
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Precision Projectors 
of professional quality 
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The name “AMPRO” on any projector is your assurance 
of efficient operation . . . simplified, convenient controls . . . 
rugged construction . . . and long, satisfactory service. 
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Proof of this is in the remarkable performance record 
established by Ampro projectors during the past two 
decades in leading school systems, universities, top in- 
dustrial concerns, churches, many branches of government 
service and in private homes all over the world. 

















ay The Ampro organization has the production and en- 
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BOARD MEMBERS HONORED 
“School boards have to fight for a good many 


of the things that they want for their com 
munities, and that kind of fight makes for good, 
strong character.” So said Samuel Buckwalter, of 
Charlestown Township, Chester County, Pa., at 
the testimonial dinner held recently by his fellow 
members of the Charlestown school board to 
pay tribute to his more than 40 years’ service 
as a director. 

Buckwalter’s statement might well apply to 
himself, for his long career in the interests of 
the public schools of his district has been high 
lighted by many struggles in which he has taken 
a vigorous, progressive part, and earned the 
respect and affection of the community at large 

Elected to the Charlestown School Board in 
1905, Buckwalter was made president of the body 
two years later, and has remained in that office 
continuously ever since. Recently he was re- 
elected a director for another six-year term 
From 1931 to 1935 he served as president of 
the Chester County School Directors’ Association 

Buckwalter a farmer, bank director, and for 
many years a Pennsylvania Railroad station agent 
at Devault, Pa., was a leading figure in the 
crusade which resulted in consolidation of the 
Charlestown township schools in 1925. The district 
was one of the first in the county to abandon 
the one-room rural school in favor of a modern 
consolidated building. 

The dinner held in Buckwalter’s honor was 
arranged by Henry J. Soulen, Harvey B. Fisher, 
John M. H. Hamilton, and George Baughman, 
school directors of the district, and was at 
tended by members of the consolidated school 
faculty and schoolmen from all over the county 
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THREE SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS RENDER 
EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE TO THE 
COATESVILLE SCHOOLS 
One hundred and two years of school board experience 
were lost to the public schools of Coatesville, Pa., on 
December 1, when three members of the school 
retired from service on the board. Dr. S. H 
retired after 54 years’ con- 
tinuous service, was presi- 
dent of the board for 44 
years; Dr. J. S. M. Pratt 
completed 30 years’ service 
and Dr. S. W. Ridgway 
left the board with 18 
years’ service to his credit 
Dr. Scott who was first 
elected to the board in 
1893, became president in 
1903, and has served since 
that time in office. During 
his tenure the Coatesville 
schools enjoyed their great- 
est growth and develop 
ment. The high 
graduating class grew from 
two members to more than 
300 each year. The school 
plant was enlarged from 
one building of six rooms 


board 
Scott, who 


M hool 


Dr. S. H. Scott 
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Dr. J. S. M. Pratt 


Dr. S. W. Ridgway 
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to four elementary junior high schools, 
and a senior high school. The average daily attendance 
has reached slightly over 3000 and the faculty comprises 
140 instructors. The 75-room Horace Scott Senior High 
School, which culminated a 50-year dream of Dr. Scott, 
was named in his honor. He.was also responsible for 
acquiring the Scott Athletic Field, the site for which 
was provided personally by him. 

Dr. Pratt, who was elected to the board in 1917, was 
named treasurer May 5, 1920, and ably carried on the 
duties of his office since that time. During his 30 years 
as a member of the board, he contributed freely of his 
time and ability and was active in maintaining the high 
standards of the Coatesville schools. Dr. Pratt’s son has 
been elected to the board and recently assumed office- 

Dr. Ridgway, who was a member of the board for 
18 years, was generous in contributing both time and 
money toward the development of the schools. He was 
interested in the development of music throughout the 


schools, two 


school system and maintained a keen interest in boys and 
girls throughout his career. He organized the Young 
Men’s Club, some members of which are today civk 


leaders in the community. The schools are enjoying 8 
fine electric organ, which was a gift of Dr. Ridgway to 
the Scott High School in memory of a former superi- 
tendent. Many students were provided with musical i- 
truments and were given the opportunity to learn musk. 

Dr. Ridgway has been identified with the most im 
portant civic and character formation organizations i 
the city. He is a member of an old and honored family, 
various members of which have been in public service 
since the founding of the city. The Ridgway Elementary 
School was named in honor of the Ridgway family. Dr. 
Ridgway is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania 
and is an active member of the dental profession. 


+> 


& Washington, D. C. A suit by a Negro gitl 
for admission to a white junior high school has 
been dismissed by the District Court. Marguerite 
Daisy Carr, a 13-year-old student at the Negro 
Browne Junior High School, was refused a trams- 
fer to the Eliot Junior High School which offered 
full-time instruction. The court said that it had 
no authority to review the administration 0 
schools delegated to the board of education unless 
there was evidence that legal authority was ¢X- 
ceeded or that the administration was arbitrar) 
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pm The executive committee of the State Teach 
ers’ Association of New York State has advocated 
the sidetracking of a Cé ampaign to end promotional 
pay increases for teachers in favor of a drive for 
immediate salary increases Miss Mary Sheehan, 
of Rochester, association president, said that 
letters and ballots had been sent delegate mem 
hers asking reconsideration of a resolution seeking 
to make all salary increases automatic 
pm Revere, Mass. The school board has voted 
salarv increases for all members of the school de 
partment, involving an expenditure of $84,000 
The new schedule provides a new maximum ot! 
33150 for men and women teachers, the women 
eachers to receive increases of $400 beginning 
january 1, and the men to be paid $200. Women 
teachers will receive $200 increases in January, 
1949. so that men and women will have equal 
pay in 1949 
& Southbridge, Mass. Cost-of-living increases 
{ $200 have been given to all members of the 
teaching staff. The teachers had previously ré 
sted 15 per cent increases or a flat increase of 
$35 ( 
& Akron, Ohio. The school board has approved 
teachers’ salary schedule for 1947-48, calling 
ra minimum of $2,200 and a maximum of 
$4,000 for teachers with a bachelor’s degre 
Teachers with a master’s degree will receive a 
naximum of $4,200, while those with training 
iyove the master’s degree will be paid $4,306 
& Boston, Mass. The school committee has 
ited to pay women teachers in the kindergarten 
ind primary grades salaries equivalent to salaries 
aid men teachers 
> Nantucket, Mass. The school board has given 
$200 cost-of-living increases to all teachers. Thi 
ncreases became effective January 1 
& Woonsocket, Mass All teachers will receive 
ncreases of $600 from the state in the form 
bonuses, to be paid in March and June. The 
bonuses are in addition to the $400 increas 
given last March, which means that the teachers 
vill receive a total pay increase of $1,000 over 
15-month period 
> Nashville, Tenn. The school board has given 
salary increases of $20 pet month, retroactive to 
September 1, to all city teachers. Teachers with 
iche’or’s degrees will be paid from $225 to 
$305 per month, depending upon their experiencs 
\ll nonteaching employees were given raises 
mounting to $5,000 per month 
> Worcester, Mass. Salary increases for school 
mplovees amounting to $600,000 are provided 
in the new 1948 budget of the board. The 
nercases include $200 to those earning $3,000 o1 
e a vear, and $300 to those earning less 
in > ( 
> The average annual salary received by Arizona 
teachers during the past five vears has increased 


$1.20 according to a_ chart prepared by 
the state department of education. The present 
iverage salary of $2,950 annually represents an 


Increase of $545 over last veat The average 
lary in the state is now $625 above the 
national average of $2,325, with only five states 
n the nation paying higher annual salaries. In 


iddition to the salaries paid, an amount equal 


$4.95 tor each $100 in salary paid was placed 
r th > 
n the tirement funds in each county during 
1947 
© Chadron, Neb. The school board has given 


blanket increases of $100 per year to 30 teachers, 
1 part-time teacher, and four custodians 

P Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. The school board has 
idopted a salary schedule for 1948, pointed 
oward a recognition of the preparation of 
teachers; responsibility attached to the teacher’s 
Positional quality of the service rendered; value 
1 the teacher to the system; and length of 
‘ervice in the system. The schedule which calls 
‘or salary increments based on a nine months’ 


school year, includes salaries ranging from $1,900 


’ $2.400 § 


‘, lor teachers having two years’ profes 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


®& Jacksonville, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a plan for the retirement of teachers 
who are over 65 years of age. Beginning next 
September, all those 70 years of age or over 
will be retired. In the following year, the 
retirement age will be 69, and after that the 
age will be reduced one year at a time until 
1952. 

® The Indiana state board of education has 
adopted a new policy which requires deferment 
in the issuance of permits to teachers whose 
educational requirements are not in keeping with 
the subjects taught. Such teachers are required 
to enroll in some institution to receive further 
training before they may receive a permit to 
teach. 

® Beatrice, Neb. The 


school board has ip 


proved monthly cost-of-living adjustments of 
$13.50 for 112 teachers and other school em 
ployees. The increases, which are retroactive to 
January 1, affect all employees but the superin 
tendent, and will increase the pay roll by $12,500 
during the current contract period 

® Waltham, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved a new salary schedule for 1948, calling for 
new minimum and maximum salaries based on 
vears of experience and amount of professional 
training. Teachers with three years’ preparation 
and one year of experience will begin at $2,200 
and advance to $3,800 in the sixteenth year 
Teachers with a bachelor’s degree will start at 
$2,200 and go to $3,900 in the seventeenth year 
Those holding a master’s degree will start at 
$2,300 and go to $4,000 in the seventeenth year 
No increments will be paid in 1948 but in 
January, 1949, the present personnel will advance 
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toward the maximum; women teachers will re. 
ceive $200 a year increments until they reach 
the level of men with equal experience ang 
preparation; thereafter they will advance at $199 
a year toward the maximum; beginning with 
January, 1949, men teachers will advance $109 
toward the maximum. All teachers will receive 
adjustments ranging from $300 to $500 based op 
the amount of experience. Those with 37 yeary 
experience or over will receive adjustments of 
75 per cent of the differential between thei 
base salary and their new teaching maxima. 


LA GRANGE APPOINTS SALARY POLICY COMMITTEE 


The board of education of School District 1092, 
La Grange, Ill., by resolution has authorized 
the appointment of a committee to make 4 
thorough study of teachers’ salaries, salary sched- 
ules, and to make recommendations relative to 
a salary policy for the district. 

The committee will consist of one representative 
from each P.T.A. in the district, a teacher from 
each building, the president of the Faculty Club, 
a representative from the Administrative Council, 
three members of the board of education, and 
ex-officio members consisting of the president of 
the board of education and the superintendent oj 
schools. Mrs. Nell Hashagen, a teacher in the 
Cossitt Avenue School, has been elected chairman 
of the committee 

The committee will be divided into subcom- 
mittees to determine through research and study 
various areas essential to a sound salary policy 
Such areas will include merit evaluation of 
teachers’ services; leaves of absence, with and 
without pay; the minimum and maximum salaries 
for various levels of training; the number of 
intervals on the schedule; and the amount of 
credit to be given for experience outside the 
district. The committee is scheduled to make its 
preliminary report to the board of education in 
January of 1948 


DEMING ADOPTS TRAVEL CREDIT PROVISION 


The board of education of Deming, N. Mex.., at 
the suggestion of Supt. J. Cloyd Miller, a year 
ago adopted a travel credit provision as part 
of the salary schedule. The plan which is the 
special work of the three committees, has been 
accepted by the teachers’ association 

Under the rules, the travel must be planned 
to contribute to the cultural background and 
the professional standing of the individual teacher 

\n evaluating committee of the teachers’ as 
sociation must approve applications before the 
trip is made. The application must include the 
proposed itinerary, a statement of the prepara- 
tion for the trip, and the anticipated value. A 
written or oral report of the trip must be 
approved by the evaluating committee after its 
completion. 

Most of the reports of trips have been of a 
type which proved useful in classroom work 
One teacher presented an _ interesting 8mm 
colored motion picture film of the places visited 
Others prepared scrapbooks containing picture 
collections and literature. These scrapbooks proved 
intensely interesting to a large number of chil- 
dren privileged to see them 

It is further provided in the board rule that 
five weeks travel may accumulate 7% _ hours 
college credit on the salary schedule, which is 
worth a $60 salary increase. Credit for a trip 
cannot be obtained twice and no increase may 
be earned more than once every two _ years 
Travel credit and academic credit may be com- 
bined and earned during the same summer 

Mr. Miller feels that the travel credit provision 
has been successful. During the first year 
operation, 8 of the 60 local teachers earned 
travel credits. Some trips were a complete tou! 
of the United States from coast to coast; others 
were made to Mexico to help in the Spanish 
classes. Most of the travel was limited to 
Mexico and had as its purpose direct contact 
with places and political institutions with which 
social science 


classes are concerned 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE... 





pail 


Students learn more quickly and 
easily... teachers do a better job with 
less effort... classroom activities are 
streamlined and more readily coor- 
dinated ... with Ditto on the job. 
That’s why leading educators find 
ample reasons to endorse Ditto’s 
most recent addition to the cele- 
brated line of Ditto duplicators. The 
new D-15, Direct Process (Liquid) 
Duplicator, delivers up to 140 copies 
per minute of anything typed, writ- 
ten, drawn or printed in 1 to 4 colors 
in One operation without the use 
of stencils or mats. 300 and more 
copies from each master! If fewer 
copies are made, master may be filed 
and re-used at any time. Yes, the 
new D-15 is really good news for 
harried teachers. For more complete 
information ora convincing demon- 
stration, mail the handy coupon. 






TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 


DITTO, INC., 614 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Hlinois 


in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., oronto, Oontario 


hp Vow Dite D-15! 





DIRECT PROCESS (LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 





DITTO, 


Gentlemen: 


Inc., 614 S 


























10 NEW DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 


Available for use with 
the new D-15 (and all 
liquid type duplicators) 
are 10 new workbooks, 
compiled and edited by 
authorities in the field 
of modern education. 
200 and more copies 
can be reproduced from 
each page. Ditto work- 
books emancipate the 
teacher, improve teach- 
ing methods...send for 
samples today. 


STAINLESS sTett PARTS! 





Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Llinois 


Without obligation, please send: 


0 Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 


(C0 Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type 
Duplicators 
(Note: These will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 


02) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
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The Navy 


It is expected that the schools will help in the 
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TERRIFIC TRAFFI 
calls for PYRA-SEA 


Dash - Rush - Scramble... is the spirit 
that dominates the younger set. Exuber- 
ance! They seldom walk... but glide... 

and slide and run. For a floor to stand 


such punishment you need PYRA-SEAL. 


PYRA-SEAL treated floors are as tough 
as they are beautiful. PYRA-SEAL forms 
a hard, lustrous seal of protection, giving 
a durable slip-resistant finish that can 
stand tremendous punishment from ac- 
tive feet without showing scratch or scar. 
Impervious to acids, alkalis, alcohol, ink, 
hot or cold water. PYRA-SEAL is the 
perfect answer for class rooms, halls, and 
gym-floors. 
Write for catalog. 


VSSTAL ” 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


factual information 
NAVY RECRUITING POLICY FOR SECONDARY schools and 


SCHOOLS The recruiting program has the approval of offi 
Department, through the Bureau of — cials of the 


enlistment program by presenting the navy voca > Indi 
tional-career opportunities to their students along ters to the board 
with occupational information. A kit of tendent at least 


the preceding 


iduals 


American 


neeting 
organizations 
asked 
day 


will 
vocational 


betore 





be furnished 
~ hools 


Association of 


Naval Personnel in Washington, has outlined its ministrators, S Office of Education, 
new recruiting policy to obtain prospective recruits American Vo ational Association, he 

in the schools of the country. The navy tional Association of Secondary School Principals 
points that it wants every young man to 

get as much education as possible and not leave MANISTEE STREAMLINES BUSINESS 


streamline 


school prematurely. It aims to maintain relation The school board Manistee 

ships with the school authorities upon a _ plane adopted new rules to shorten 

acceptable to them in every respect board and to simplify administrative 
The calls attention to its needs in the mew rules are designed 

way of 131,000 new enlistments during the present istrative business and relieve 

fiscal It appeals to prospective high school burdensome The rules are 

graduates other competent young men who 1. A carefully prepared list of topi 

may qualify for training in electronics and other 45 mgs geet og = by = 

. sent to each nem be a least ree 

highly technical fields ment? aati: Geuthes ih o 


first 
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3. No matters presented by outside  individyals e 
organizations are to be taken up for discussion by the 
board unless they are included in the agenda for the 
meeting 

4+. The superintendent is definitely charged with the 
responsibility of deciding matters presented by individuals 
or organizations, if possible, or of presenting such matters 
to the board for consideration if he feels that the ques. 
tions are of such import as to require board discussion 
and approval 

5. To the superintendent is definitely delegated the te 
sponsibility of making petty expenditures involving Jeg 
than $200, but purchases involving expenditures aboy. 
this amount must be approved by board action 

The superintendent is charged with the responsibility 
of acting as “‘liaison’’ between school employees and the 
board of education but the board may call in any schoo 
employee or group of employees for consultation 4 
necessary 

7. The superintendent is further charged with the 
definite responsibility of acting as ‘“‘liaison’’ between all 
individuals or organizations outside of the school-employee 


group, but the board reserves the right and privilege of 
calling in such individuals or organizations for consulta 
tion when necessary 

8. The board reserves the right and privilege of holding 


executive session when it deems such procedure wise and 


necessary 


oO. The superintendent is further charged with the 
definite responsibility of relieving the board of educatior 

as many of the details of administration as deemed 
advisable and within the bounds of good management 


10. The board, both individually and as a_ body 


Is 


irged to diligently follow the practice of making, fron 





time to time such suggestions as it deems appropriate 
the superintendent to low ind execute in the 
management of the public schools 
COMING CONVENTIONS 
Feb. 4-5 Pennsylvania State School Directors’ As 
sociation, at Harrisburg. Secretary P. O. Van Ness 


Harrisburg. Headquarters, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Feb. 12-13. Oklahoma Education Association, at Tulsa 
Secretary, C. M. Howell, 306 Key Bldg., Oklahoma City 


Exhibits, Joyce Saunders, Central High School, Tulsa 
Feb 16--20 National School Service Institute, at 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary, L. |} Parmenter, Palmer House 
Chicago 
Feb 21 National Association of Business Training 


Institutes, at Atlantic City, N. J. President, Mrs. Margaret 
H. Ely, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 

Feb 1-24 American Educational Research Associa 
tion, at Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Frank W. Hubbard 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Fel ! ) American Association of School Admin 
istrators, at Atlantic City N. J. Secretary, Willard 
Givens, Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Feb 5.27. N.E.A. Department of Adult Educatior 
it Washington, D. ¢ 

Var. 1. Child Study Association of America, at New 
York, N. Y. Secretary, Mrs. Mary Campbell Lewis l 
West 57th St New York 1 N \ Headquarters 
Roosevelt: Hotel 


Var. 3. Georgia Association of Superintendents, Board 
Members, and Trustees, at Atlanta. Secretary, Dr. M. D 
Collins, State Office Bldg Atlanta. Exhibits, J. Harold 
Saxon, Walton Bldg Atlanta 

Var. 3-6. Georgia Education Association, at Atlanta 
Secretary, J. Harold Saxon, Walton Bldg., Atlanta. Head 
quarters Municipal Auditorium Exhibits. Mrs. M. B 
Jone 

Var Louisiana School Board Association; at 


Monroe. Secretary, Fred G. Thatcher, Baton Rouge 
La. Headquarters, Frances Hotel 

Mar. 8-1 North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, at Chicago, Ill. Secretary, G. W 
Rosenlof, 103 Administration Hall, University of Nebraska 
Lincoln. Headquarters, Palmer House, Chicago 

Var 17-19. Mississippi Education Association, a 
Jackson. Secretary, Floyd ( Barnes, Box 826, Jacksor 
Headquarters, Hotel Heidelberg 


Mar. 18-1 South Carolina Education Association, a 
Columbia. Secretary, J] P. Coates, 1510 Gervais St 
Columbia 

Var 3. California Association of Health, Physica 


Education, and Recreation, at San Diego. M. Jack Hoxsey 
Park Administration Bldg., Balboa Park, San Diego 

Var 4-27 Eastern Business Teachers Associatior 
it Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, Buffalo 

N. Y. Headquarters, Franklin Hotel. Exhibits, E. I 
Hippensteel, Atlantic City, N. J 

fpr. 1 3 Oregon Teachers’ Association, at Portland 
Secretary Dr Frank W Parr 220 S.W Alder 
Portland 4 Exhibits Dennis McGuire 220 S.W Adler 
St Portland 

ipr 15-1¢ Wisconsin Association of School Boards 
it Milwaukee. Secretary, Mr Letha Bannerman, 122 
Highland Park Blvd Wausau Headquarter Hote 
Schroeder Milwaukee 


ipr. 17 Music Educator National’ Conference, 3 
Detroit, Mich 
ipr. 1 3 American Association’ 6f Health, Physica 


Education, and Recreation, at Kansas City, Mo 
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Yew Cutch Sewice at 7/3 the Cost 


avaitaBLe NOW rrom your 
INTERNATIONAL DEALER OR BRANCH 


INTERNATIONAL Factory-Rebuilt 
EXCHANGE CLUTCHES 


Same International Warranty as for New Clutches 


HeRE’s your chance to immediately replace worn, 
slipping clutches — quickly, easily —and save one- 
third the cost of new clutches. 

Right now your International Dealer or Branch 
has International Factory-Rebuilt Clutches for all 
models of International Trucks. 

These clutches are ready for immediate installa- 
tion. You lose no time waiting for old clutches to 
be overhauled. 

You get International Clutches that give the same 
service as new clutches — that carry the same Inter- 
national warranty. 


And the cost to you is two-thirds or less. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars!’ 
NBC Sundays. 


INTERNATIONAL “ 


Act now! Avoid lay-ups and delays! Get better 
truck performance! Have your International Dealer 
or Branch install International Factory-Rebuilt 


Clutches now. 


Other International Exchange Units 


Your International Dealer or Branch has many other 
International Truck Exchange Units. Same quick 
installation as clutches. Same new unit service at a 


substantial saving. Get details, sure. 


Motor Truck Division ” 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenu> Chicago 1, Illinois | 





ro \DENTIFIES Gp ™ 


Trucks 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CONSOLIDATION PROGRESSING 
IN ILLINOIS 
Herbert B. Mulford 


As a direct result of the steady pressure to 
reduce the excessive number of school districts 
in Illinois, almost startling progress may be 
reported. At the turn of the year roughly 
12,000 school districts have been reduced by 
consolidations to about 9700. But the sig- 
nificance of the present campaign is best 
reflected by the estimate that, if the voters 
of the remaining districts follow the recom- 
mendations of 101 county survey committees, 
the total number may be reduced to ap- 
proximately 1200. 

From previous reports to the JOURNAL it 
may be recalled that Illinois has been trying 
out a system for consolidation that has been 
democratic in the extreme. In the 1941 ses- 
sion of the state General Assembly, legislation 
was adopted by which a program of county 
surveys was attempted in about 16 counties 
out of a total of 102. The purpose was to 
study local conditions as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, make a tentative report to school boards, 
and hold public hearings which might result 
in popular elections on the recommendations 
of the committees. As the work closed in 
March, 1943, the results were very discourag- 
ing, only about 12 counties finished their 
surveys and almost universally the school 
boards and administrators failed to give sup- 
port to recommendations. Moreover, work 
undertaken by the survey committees in many 
cases was stopped in full career by time 
limitations in the survey law. Even though 
groups of survey committees strongly urged 
principal educational organizations in the state 
to foster immediately fresh legislation to con- 
tinue and expand the survey program. two 
years elapsed until a new law and fresh ap- 
propriations were granted in 1945 


New Legislation Effective 


The pressures of inadequate finance and 
teacher shortage stimulated such an interest 
in the causes of educational inadequacies due 
to the multiplicity of tiny school districts 
boards in 


that, when conventions of school 
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the various counties met in 1945 to elect 
survey committees, 93 out of the 102 counties 
of the state adopted the course of study 
advocated in the law. So marked was the 


progress by the county committees that when 
extension of time limitations for reports and 
fresh appropriations were made available in 
the 1947 session of the General Assembly, 
eight more counties adopted the survey 
method. Only one county stands out sharply 
as doing nothing about its situation. 

Under the present procedure, surveys are 
made by each committee, which then makes 
tentative reports with recommendations to a 
state advisory commission. These reports are 
publicized and hearings are held. After the 
state commission has suggested changes or ap- 
proved the reports, it is incumbent upon the 
local electorate in the affected school districts 
to vote on the proposed recommendations. 
This compulsory election is the one most 
effective change in the present procedure over 
that of five years ago. At the same time it 
is eminently democratic for determining con- 
solidation or no consolidatfon by the voice of 
the electors. 

As in all similar situations, time is of great 
importance. Thus far 78 counties have sent in 
tentative reports and recommendations. This 
leaves about 15 counties to report outside 
the additional eight counties that may hardly 
be organized as yet. When a much smaller 
number reported some months ago on the 
recommendations, the averages suggested that 
the total of 11,880 at that time might be 
consolidated down to below 1500. At the pres- 
ent writing the averages indicate a reduction 
to a total of about 1200, or a ratio of about 
1 to 12 of the districts reported upon. 


Actions Anticipate Surveys? 


Obviously it is too early to attempt to 
forecast what the elections will bring about 
With the date for filing final reports advanced 
to June 1, 1948, delays may occur in many 
affected districts. However, it is possibly sig- 
nificant of continued progress toward volun- 
tary democratic consolidation to note that the 
approximate 2200 reductions in districts came 
ibout before county recommendations were 
acted upon. 

Tabulations reported by the Illinois Associa- 
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tion of School Boards indicate that thus fg 
the recommendations by the county surye 
committees would create 16 county community 
units, 224 community unit districts, and 6]; 
adhering to the dual system of elementay 
and high school districts. ; 

The rapidity of changes in the Illinois sityg. 
tion, seeing that they, in a sense, forestalj 
action on survey recommendations, is difficyl; 
to analyze. Robert M. Cole, executive directo, 
of the Illinois Association of School Boards 
in a current bulletin, says: “What do aj 
these changes imply? Are they indicative oj 
good school reorganization, or are they a. 
tempts to forestall recommendations by the 
survey committees? We have not been abk 
to find any evidence upon which to bag 
reliable conclusions. The only thing we ar 
sure of is that many public hearings are neces. 
sary so that people may have an opportunity 
to understand the proposals and voice their 
opinions pro and con before the survey con. 
mittees submit their final reports. Recom. 
mendations in the final reports must be 
presented for approval or disapproval a 
referendums.” 

> 

TEACHER SHORTAGE WORSE IN NEW JERSEY 

The turnover of New Jersey teachers in 194) 
was in an even more critical condition than in 
1946, according to Dr. John H. Bosshart, State 
Commissioner of Education 

Reporting the findings of a committee on teach- 
er shortage and related problems, Dr. Bosshart 
said that the study showed that more than on 
of every four teachers, or 28 per cent of the total 
number, were replaced in their positions within 
the past three years. A total of 2487 teachers were 
replaced in New Jersey schools since the end oi 
the past school year, according to the report 
There were 2690 replacements in 1946, and 2213 
in 1945. 

The report listed as factors contributing to the 
present alarming high percentage of teacher turn- 
over the following: low salaries and_ salar 
schedules; unattractive working conditions, espe- 
cially in the more rural areas; competition be- 
tween communities with varying financial re- 
sources; and inadequate teacher supply. There is 
a shortage of approximately 2500 teachers in the 
state, representing one tenth of the total number 
of teachers, and a growing increase in pupil enroll- 
ment in the elementary grades amounting to 31, 


135 pupils 





The Disappearing One-Teacher Country School. 


The one-room country school is making its last stand in Buena Vista County, lowa. Only one of 96 rural schools which were operating 
when A. E. Harrison, county superintendent, took office 32 years ago still is open. The rest have succumbed to consolidation, giving the county 
the distinction of having the fewest rural pupils of any county in the state of lowa. In the picture Supt. Harrison is shown with Miss Florence 
Field, teacher with the nine pupils who attend Lincoln 7. The county has 13 consolidated schools, one city school, and three parochial schools 


to accommodate 3,700 pupils. 
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rand NEW for FE 
FORD “gir SCHOOL BUS 











_SAFETY CHASSIS 


95 
! Brand new 
EW ENGINES! 
= Six and 100 hp. V 8. 
NEW FRAMES! Tougher, 
\ 
ugged than ever: 
maw WIDER TREAD! Greater 
stability; shorter turning! 


ter, more 
STYLING! Smarter, ™ ‘ 
pw grille and fender design 


NEW SAFETY! Built to — 
Standards set by Nationa 
cation Association. 


, N 
Jord Theater over 
Listen to the For ooh ae 


Sunday afternoons « 


more 


BC stations 
> m. E.S.T. 










































*K e 
Sonus SUF wx AMAZING RESULT 
OF AN ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE THAT ASSURES LONGER CHASSIS 


LIFE... and ONLY Ford Chassis Have It! 


The great new Ford School Bus 
Safety Chassis are not only new all 
through, but they are the amazing 
result of a time-proved engineering 
principle. This principle is Ford 
Bonus Built construction. 

Bonus Built = Extra Strength! 
These sturdy chassis for °48 are 
Bonus Built . . 


with a margin of extra strength in 





. designed and built 


(> SCHOOL BUS SAFI 


every vital part. But that tells you 


only a little of the story... 


Bonus Built = Work Reserves! 
This extra strength provides work 
RESERVES which pay off in Longer 
Life! These worK RESERVES allow the 
Ford School Bus Safety Chassis to 
relax on the job . to do their 
normal work with less strain and 


less wear. Thus, Ford Bonus Built 


CHASSIS e BUILT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER: 


School Bus Safety Chassis are able 
to last longer because they are built 


to work easter! 


Call in a friendly Ford Dealer on 
your new School Bus deal. He can 
offer you plus values in Safety, 
Economy and Service! 


*BONUS: "Something given in addition to what 


is usual or strictly due."’"— Webster's Dictionary 
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(Cleans THE MOST DELICATE DECORATIONS 
AND THE DIRTIEST BOILERS 


SEE SPENCER AT 
BOOTH H34—36 








The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 
located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 
the building. 


For a quarter of a century, Spencer Central 
Vacuum Systems were installed primarily to 
clean floors. 

Special tools, easily manipulated on all 
kinds of floor surfaces, backed up by power- 
ful vacuum, resulted in faster, better cleaning 
at lower ultimate costs. 

In the meantime, other uses have become 
dominant in the minds of architects and build- 
ing superintendents. Spencer cleans radia- 
tors, filters, and boiler tubes, and often saves 
its cost on these items alone in a few years. 

In every kind of building it does something 
special—an extra dividend at no extra cost. 

In schools, its chalk trays; in theatres, pro- 
jection machinery; in hotels, rugs; in stores, 
its displays, and in hospitals, dry mops. 

Let us give you reasons why Spencer Vac- 
uum Cleaning will result in a better cleaned 
building at less cost in the long run. 


SPENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD.6, CONN. 





HOUSTON REVIEWS TROUBLESOME YEAR 

Members of the Houston, Tex., city school 
board are looking back on their 1947 record of 
work with a sigh of relief, and a hope that during 
the coming year their duties will be less heavy 
Veteran school employees and members of the 
board join in saying that during the past 12 
months there was a greater number of meetings, 
with longer hours, and more problems of major 
proportion that had to be solved, than in the 
entire past history of the board in the same 
period of time 

Misunderstandings, confusion, and a_ general 
dissatisfaction on the part of many parents, were 
aired in newspaper headlines many times. But 
the board members can look back with a feeling 


of a task well done and that success followed 
each forward movement 

Two contrasting events that gave the board 
many hours of puzzling thought was that when 


the $25.000.000 school bond issue was voted on 


256F 


during the summer, only 5418 of an estimated 
75,000 qualified voters cast their ballot 4177 
for and 1241 against the issue. Then, only a few 
weeks later, the first mass uprising on the part 
of the city’s parents took place when a large 
delegation jammed the board room and paraded 
up and down in the hallway, demanding a change 
in the curriculum return to the “fundamentals” 
of education as founded on the 3 R’s 

Out of this movement grew the Houston Parent 
Education Association, a chartered, permanent 
organization, believed to be the first in the 
nation. Its object is to confer openly with the 
board members on the curriculum problem, a 
thing not allowed in the older organization oft 
parents, the Parent-Teacher’s Association, by 
its rules 

During the year the board saw construction 
begin on the first permanent school building in 
12 years, a program which will eventually remove 
more than six hundred temporary shacks from the 
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school grounds in the district. Another cheering 
note to the educational system was when, fo; 
the first time in years, the school personnel direc. 
tor had on his roll a sufficient number of young 
college graduates who had prepared themselves 
for the teaching profession, ready to take on their 
task. The teachers’ salary question was another 
bright spot which came after many long hours 
of consideration, with the teachers receiving 4 
substantial raise in salary, backed by the state 
legislature, 

A new group, the Parents’ Committee for Better 
Education, which is not a part of the permanent 
Houston Parents Education Association, put jp 
their appearance at the January board meeting 
with the following recommendations which they 
believed would add greatly to the school 
curriculum: a supervisor of English for the public 
schools, for grammar and spelling supervision jn 
the elementary grades, and for English on the 
higher level; a supervisor of mathematics for al] 
school levels and a supervisor of writing 

They also asked for the re-establishment of a 
reading diagnostic clinic to determine the reasons 
for a _child’s reading difficulties and make 
recommendations as to the child’s needs for 
remedial reading. 

Another matter which came up for considera- 
tion at the January meeting, and which was 


adopted by the board, was a resolution from 
the state board for a public relations program 
in all state public schools, which is patterned 
“to more fully prepare children for America’s 


democratic way of life.” The resolution said 
“In days of flagrant attack on our way of life 
the state board believes Texas students should 
be taught to have the fullest appreciation of the 
United States Constitution, and the American 
way of life . and be constantly reminded 
that our American system of free enterprise in 
government has proved, and is proving, superior 


to all others economically, socially, and_polit- 
ically.” 

The public school system has had a distinct 
loss in the recent death of Mrs. B. F. Coop 


who was a member of the board from 1929 until 
her resignation in 1943. During most of. this 
time she served as secretary to the board 
Beginning her lifework as a 
Greenville, Ill., she came to Houston in 1914 
During all her service on the board she was 
outstanding in her promotion of better school 
plants, improved teacher salaries, adult and voca 
tional education, and a wider use of the school 
grounds by the communities. She took particular 
interest in school cafeterias, and started the move 
ment for free hot lunches for the underprivileged 


school teacher in 


in the school cafeterias. Mrs. Coop first recom 
mended the assignment of trained nurses to 
Houstor’s junior and senior high schools, which 


was adopted 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NEW MEXICO 


An analysis of salaries of teachers, principals, 
and supervisors in the elementary and secondary 
schools of New Mexico is contained in the recent 
issue of the School Revi: w, the official publica- 
tion of the New Mexico State Educational Asso 


ciation 

According to the article, New Mexico ranks 
twelith among the 48 states in average class- 
room salaries. The western states, with average 
salaries which outrank the $2,744 for New 


Mexico are California, 
Nevada, $3,000; 
$3,200 


$3,300; 


Arizona, $2,940; 
Utah, $2,813; and Washington, 


The median salary is $2,744; that is, one half 
of the group receive more than this amount and 


one half receive less. The highest 25 per cent 
receive more than $3,048.37, and the lowest 25 
per cent receive less than $2,425.83. The scale 
is graduated downward for those whose prepara 


tion is less than a college degree. Reports indicate 
that 274 employed this year whose 
qualifications are below those normally required 
These employees are receiving salaries in the three 
lowest categories, and some part-time teachers 
may be included in these categories 


teachers are 
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fe) Whatever your cleaning needs may be. ing waxed floors. When de-waxing Sudsy but soapless Wyandotte 


rincipals, 
>condary 


wherever they may be. there’s a Wyan- 
dotte Product that’s made to do the job 


floors use a stronger solution. 


W yandotte Paydet is a paste cleaner 


Neosuds* makes glassware sparkle 
without hand toweling. Wyandotte 


‘publics effectively, economically. Let's look for porcelain, metal and paint. W yan- G.L.X.* detarnishes silverware safely. 
jal Asso ata few ofthese specialized compounds: dotte Wax isa non-slip, emulsion tv pe W yandotte Steri-Chlor* is an all- 
o ranks Wyandotte Detergent is an all- of wax that keeps floors looking bright purpose germicide and deodorant. It 
ze class- around maintenance cleaner for any and attractive. is safe, economical and easy to use. 
tal surface on which water can be used — In the kitchen, there’s Wyandotte If you have a cleaning problem, why 
$2,94( floors, walls, porcelain, marble. It | Kecgo* for washing dishes and glasses _not ask Wyandotte? Your Wyandotte 
shington, cleans quickly and thoroughly, then by machine. Effective in the hardest Representative will be glad to help you 
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yunt and 
pet cent 
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required 
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rinses easily. Where an all-soluble 


cleaner is preferred, there's W yandotte 


F.100*. F-100 is excellent for clean- 


* Re stered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


r 
| 
WYANDOTTE. MICHIGAN e SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES a = } 


water . . . speedy and free rinsing. 
W yandotte H.D.C.* is used for wash- 


ing by hand... pots, pans, dishes. 


select the product or products best 
su'ted to your particular needs, He’s 


only a telephone call away. 


Th Wyandotte 
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BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co 
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of the American Association of School Administrators, the 


































on January 


September 
received his 


University 


superintendent 


New England Association of Superintendents, the New 
York Schoolmasters’ Club, and various other organizations 
He was the author of a volume of poems which he had 





compiled on teaching 


DEATH OF DR. WILLIAM H. HOLMES 


; DEATH OF WALTER K. McLAIN 
died at his home in Mt 


6 Walter Kenneth McLain, secretary of the school board 


completed a long period of of Ottumwa, lowa, for many years, died at his home in 


career and rendered exceptional that city on January 1 
his day. Born in Augusta, Me Mr. McLain, who had been in ill-health for the past 
he was graduated from Colby College six months, was given a leave of absence by the school 
Ph.D. degree from Clark College board early last fall. He had been confined to his bed 
York University and Columbia ince November when his condition became critical 
graduation, he was appointed prin Born in Ottumwa November 4, 1895, Mr. McLain 
Putnam, Conn. In 1899 he was attended the grade and high schools of the city, and 
Grafton and Upton, Mas iter attended a business school. He served in World 
terly, R. I. He was superin War I in 1917-18, and after his separation from service 
t Vernon from 1913 to 194 made his home in Tulsa for four vears. before returning 
been a lecturer for severa to Ottumwa 
ularly Dartmouth and Penn For the past 21 years, Mr. McLain had served a 
was a past president of the ecretary to the school board of Ottumwa. At the time of 
n. He was a member his death he wa ice-president of the National Associatior 
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of School Business Officials, and was in line for the 
presidency 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Irene McLain 


PERSONAL NEWS 


® Jerry J. Vineyard, of Nevada, Mo., has succeeded 
C. E. St. John as superintendent of schools at Arkansas 
City, Kans. Mr. St. John, who retired on July 31, 1947 
after a service of 29 years, had acted as superintendent 
and president of the junior college. During his administrg 
tion, nine of the ten major buildings in the school systey 
were constructed. He was responsible for the floating of a 
bond issue of $300,000 for the construction of a junior 
college building and vocational shops 

Mr. Vineyard, who succeeds Mr. St. John, resigned 
at Nevada, after ten years as superintendent. He formerly 
served four Kansas communities in different positions, in. 
cluding Junction City, Paola, Kansas City, and Miltonvale 
& The National Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity, at its 
twenty-first national meeting in Kansas City, Mo., op 
December 3 1947, elected new officers for the year 
1948 as follows: president, Earte O. Licorm Munhall 
Pa vice-president, Grorce C. Kyte, Berkeley, Calif 
secretary, W. W. Carpenter, Columbia, Mo treasurer 
Douctas G. Grarriin, Chappaqua, N. ¥ historian 
GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, University, Ala 

& Supt. H. L. Barper, of Mission, Tex., has been re. 
elected for a two-year term, with an increase in salary 
to $6.000 per year ? 
& CLARENCI D WALDEN former superintendent of 
schools at Ludlow, Ky died at his home on December 
25. Mr. Walden retired in 1941 after a long period of 
ervice in. the chool 


& E. W. Van Aken, of Armada, Mich., has accepted the 
> 


Supr. K. W. Scut I of Crystal Fall Mich., has 
«t re ted 1 ih ear t I with ar ease 
» ) | i 
& LAwWREN GRAHAM has been elected superintendent 
sc he it Dakota Citys Neb 
& Supr. N. N. Ber of Doland, S. Dak has ompleted 
work for a master degree at the South Dakota State 
exe Mr Berg i ed in educa I 


®& Merton | ReEYNOLDs has been elected superintendent 
choc it Pierre, S. Dak. He succeeds R. | Rawlins 
& Dr. Heren Dwicnt Rew, a widely recognized author 


ty in the international field, has been appointed chief of 
the European Section of the Division of International 
Educational Relatior i the I S. Office of Educatior 
Dr. Reid served as lecture politic at Bryn Mawr 
College and as associate professor of history and govert 
nent at the University of Buffalo. She has lectured 
before the Institute of Public Affai and the Foreign 
Policy Association. She is the author of Internationa 
Servitudes in Law and Practice ind has contributed to 


a number of publicatior 
®& Dr. Joun S. ALLEN, formet 
Higher Education in the New York State Educatior 


y director of the Division 


Department has resigned in order to accept the vice 
presidency of the University of Florida at Gainesville 
Mr. Allen joined the department in 1942, after serving 
ten years at Colgate University 


® Ropert D. Neery has been elected president of the 
board of education at Omaha, Neb. Mr. Neely who had 
been a member of the board for three years, had b 
pposition 

® The school board at Atlanta, Ga., has re-elected Ep. 5 
Cook as president. D. Fk. McCLatcHey was renamed as 
vice-president 

® A. H. Fucus, a member of the school board at 
Bancroft, Iowa, died in a hospital on December 24 

® Rosert M. Haas has been re-elected president of the 
school board at New Orleans, La. Louis H. Pre was 
named vice-president 

®> Meritin C. Worre, of Marlette, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at St. Joseph, 
succeed James A. Lewis, who has gone to Dearborn 

®> J. Lovis Boccus has been elected president of the 
school board at Harlingen, Tex. T. D. Kino was named 
vice-president 

> Dr. Notan D. Puttiam, of Arizona, recently 4? 
pointed to the staff of the U. S. Office of Education, has 
been given a leave of absence to become director of the 
[ S. Army’s education forces in Korea, Dr, Pulliat 
will direct a staff of 70 educational specialists in Korea 
as part of the war department’s re-education program 10 
the youth in occupied countries 

®&> Dr. H. B. Wyman, a well-known Arizona educator 
has gone to Germany where he has taken an assignment! 
as education specialist, with headquarters in Berlin 

® A testimonial dinner honoring his twenty-fifth year 
is superintendent of schools of Cloquet, Minn was 
given E. B. ANpeRsoN on December 11. The dinner wa 


attended by teacher school board members, and former 
» 
board members, who presented the superintendent wit 


1 fine watch 

& Oro J. Ropinson, formerly principal of the Copernicus 
Junior High School at Hamtramck, Mich., has bee 
elected superintendent ol chools He succeeds M A 
Kopka who re signed 
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PRODUCTS 





Yes, it’s a proved fact! When you use the famous Car- 
Na-Var line of floor maintenance products, you can ac- 
tually cut labor and material costs as much as 50%... 
save and still be assured of safe, better-looking, long- 
lasting floor surfaces! 

The secret? The complete Car-Na-Var line of floor 
maintenance products provides economy through quality! 
Obviously, only through superior quality of product con- 
sistently maintained can complete satisfaction and long- 
range economy be assured. And, that’s exactly what you 
get with Car-Na-Var products! 

Every item in the Car-Na-Var line is made of the finest 
raw materials available... scientifically designed and 
manufactured to fit the job, not a price... guaranteed 
on a money back basis! Let Car-Na-Var ‘‘quality prod- 
ucts’”’ cut the overhead underfoot in your building! For 
complete information, call your Car-Na-Var representa- 
tive, today . . . or contact us direct. 


FREE Catalog 


Everyone interested in more efficient, more 
economical maintenance of floors should 
have a copy of the new Car-Na-Var cata- 
log. Write for yours today. No obligation. 
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AR-NAVAR 


MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


for greater efficiency .. . certain economy! 





CAR-NA-LAC—a special, lacquer-like, self- 
polishing (wax type) floor finish. Out- 
wears ordinary water wax 2 to 1. 


CONTINENTAL "18"—same as Car-Na- 
Lac with addition of 38% more solids. 
Provides higher gloss and cuts in half 
number of applications required. 


CAR-NA-SEAL— 100% phenolic resin seal 
for wood and other porous floors. 


CAR-NA-CRETE—amazing rubber enamel 
for concrete floors (alkali-proof). 


CAR-NA-KLEEN - »werful new liquid 
cleaner for most surfaces. Especially good 
for floors, walls, blinds, etc. 


“Silent Chief” FLOOR 
ate MACHINE 


Assures Perfect Balance... 
X Powerful, Trouble-free 
Buffs YX Performance! 
Sands e 
Polishes YN 
Wire-Brushes 
Steel Wools 







~ 
~S 


Easily converted = 
into rug scrubbing . ae 
machine. 


CAR-NA-VAR 
HEAVY DUTY VACUUM 
CLEANER 


with revers- 
ible, double 
action nozzle 


Removes up to 
80% more dirt!* 
For both wet and 
dry pick-up... 
adaptable for 


an blowing. 


according to actual clean 


CAR-NA-VAR 
WALL WASHING MACHINE 


Saves 50°% of time and labor. 
Saves 90% cleaning compounds. 
Saves frequent repainting. 

One or two man machine. 

Easy, simple to use. 
Washes walls clean- 
er...no streaks, 
laps or holi- 
days -acom- 
plete port- 
able, non- 
electric unit 
for all build- 
ings all 
surfaces. 






CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION «+ 1619 East National Avenue, Brazil, Indiana 


See our Exhibit at NEA Convention, Atlantic City, Booth G45-47 
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Gue New Delivery Insurance Plan! 


ORDER YOUR FUTURE SEATING NEEDS NOW-FOR DELIVERY LATER 


one 
ee 








Steel 








CHAMPAIGN 





<———PORTABLE———~_ Wood 





Rows 
Length High Capacity Length 
90’0” 8 520 750° 
138’0” 10 1000 135'0” 
198’0” 10 1430 210’0” 
234'0” 12 2028 180’0” 








schedule, 


capacities. 











Rows 
High Capacity 
9 495 
10 990 
10 1540 


15 1980 









Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


The plan is simple. 


Decide now: 


(1) Whether you'll want portable steel grand. 
stands or portable wood bleachers, and 


(2) What seating capacity you'll need. Then, send 
us a tentative order and we will give you an estimated 
cost and delivery date. 
shipping date, you will receive a firm quotation at which 
time you may either give us definite shipping instruc- 
tions or ask us to remove your tentative order from our 


Thirty days before probable 


Tables show a few group arrangements and 
Many others can be supplied. 
Universal Bleachers are better and yet offer 
a substantial savings. 
lower maintenance—longer life—greater safety— 
smaller investment per seat. 
—get on our production schedule, NOW! 


Lower cost per seat— 


Be sure of delivery 


Pictured at upper left is 
A Universal Steel Portable Bleacher 


wivewak BLEACHER COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 




















SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of 
bond sales, in the amount of $34,957,400 were re 


December, 1947, school 


ported. The interest rate was 2.23 per cent. The 
largest amounts of bonds sold were in Illinois, 
$2,718,000; in Oklahoma, $2,461,000; in South 
Carolina, $7,078,000; in Tennessee, $2,309,000; in 
California, $1,943,000; and in Georgia $1,550,000 

During the same month, short-term paper and 
refunding bonds were sold, in the amount of $4, 
295,500. The largest amounts were in Florida, 
$2,175,000; and in Ohio, $1,289,500 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that in 37 
the Rocky Mountains, contracts 
233 educational buildings, at a 
$27,200,000. 


States east ol 
were let for 
total cost of 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


® Minneapolis, Minn. The school board and the 
superintendent recently took up the matter of 
fire insurance on the school buildings for the 
next five years. The board has contacted mutual 
and stock companies in an effort to obtain the 
greatest premium saving consistent with sound 
and adequate insurance protection, and a number 
of companies responded with quotations. It was 
pointed out that in view of the increase in 
building costs, which had raised the value of 
buildings, the present coverage would not meet 
the 80 per cent coinsurance requirement, and 
that it would be necessary to place about 
$9,000,000 of additional insurance to meet the 
requirements 

The board has decided to accept the sug 
gestions of Supt. Willard Goslin that the annual 
premiums due on January 1, 1948, on mutual 


insurance listed be paid in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the contract with each 
company. Second, that qualified agents of stock 
companies whose policies would lapse January 1, 
be permitted to renew the same in the amount 
held by them, these agents to participate in the 
policies. Third, that forfeited and relinquished 
fire insurance be placed with the mutual and 
stock companies listed with the board. Fourth, 
that stock company agents now writing insurance 
be given a pro rata share of the commission on 
the relinquished insurance not applied for by 
new agents. All of the insurance is to be written 
for five years. 

®& Martinsville, Ind. The board of education and 
Supt. Floyd A. Hines have been faced with the 
impossibility of replacing old elementary school 
buildings at the present time, due to excessive 
building costs, shortages of materials, and a low 
bonding capacity. The board has, therefore, de- 
cided to begin a program of redecoration of 
the buildings, using different color schemes for 
a variety of lighting situations. One entire building 
has been completely relighted with fluorescent 
lighting. Floors and furniture maintenance have 
been stepped up. All of the old buildings have 
been improved in appearance by modern decora 
tion, the laying of hall runners, and the in 
stallation of new lighting systems 

® Monroe, Mich. The voters of the Jefferson 
School district recently voted to exceed the 15 
mill limitation by eight mills for a_ five-year 
period. They also approved a $500,000 school- 
bond for the financing of a new central school 
building. During the summer, a_cinder-block 
building was erected to accommodate the pupils 
of the sixth to the eighth grades. This building 
will be converted into a school garage when 
the new building is completed and ready for 


occupancy 


® Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has 
begun plans for an addition to one of the 
elementary schools. The board will shortly call 





an election to vote bonds for a new building 
program, to include three elementary schools, 
a renovation program for existing buildings, and 
a high school stadium 
® Stratford, Conn. The board of education has 
prepared specifications for bids to be received 
for the construction of a large gymnasium. The 
building which will have a musical section and 
an administrative unit, will seat 2500, and will 
cost approximately $725,000 
® Waukesha, Wis. The city council has ap- 
proved a $40,000 purchase of land south of the 
city as a site for a senior high school, an 
athletic stadium, and a new elementary school. 
It is expected that part of the site will be used 
for the senior high school and an athletic field. 
About ten acres will be devoted to an elemen- 
tary school, with a playground, parking, and 
landscaping. These projects are intended to meet 
present immediate needs for housing facilities. 
The board has co-operated with Prof. Guy 
Fowlkes, of the State University, in working out 
a new system of schools to meet future expansion 
as a result of increased enrollments and a highly 
increased birth rate. The recommendations call 
for the rebuilding of the White Rock School on 
a new site; the replacement of the Hadfield 
School; the elimination of the Union School and 
conversion of the land to playground purposes; 
the remodeling of the Lincoln School for ele- 
mentary purposes; the utilization of the Edison 
and the present high school for a junior high 
school; a new Blair School; the enlargement of 
the Randall School; and the purchase of a new 
site on the south side for a new elementary 
school. 
& McAlester, Okla. A gymnasium and admin- 
istration building for the high school is in course 
of erection at the present time. The building 
which will contain administrative offices, a home- 
economics department, and band rooms in ad- 
dition to the gymnasium, will be completed at 
a cost of $185,000 
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Sani-Dri INSURES 
ATTRACTIVE CLEAN WASHROOMS 
e 
CONTINUOUS, AUTOMATIC.DRYING SERVICE 

* 

COMPLETE SANITARY SERVICE 
~ 

THOROUGH DRYING 





No. 6 “SF-W” Hair Dryer 






The scheol board has let 
the contract for the construction of the Robert 
E. Lee school building, to cost $708,141 


> Port Arthur, Tex 


® Chattanooga, Tenn. The school board has 
begun plans for a school building program, es- 
timated to cost $5,000,000. The program which 
lists 22 projects, includes four new _ buildings, 
additions and alterations to 15 buildings, im 
proved lighting, and modern equipment. 

& Holland, Mich. The school board has decided 
to proceed with a lighting survey in the entire 
school system. The main project will be the 
study hall of the high school 

> Decatur, Ill. The school board has employed 
a Chicago firm to make an appraisal of its 
buildings and equipment for insurance purposes 
4 committee of the Decatur Association ot 
Insurance Agents will make a restudy of a five- 
million-dollar blanket coverage for buildings and 
contents 

® Phoenix, Ariz. The school board has com 


pleted plans for the construction of a new 
administration building, to cost $125,000. The 
building which will be one story high, will 


workrooms, file 
Harold Ekman, 


contain 43 rooms, a 
rooms, and physicians’ 
Phoenix, is architect 
> Albuquerque, N. Mex. The school board has 
emploved Dr. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, of New 
York City, to make a survey of the city school 
plant, findings to be used in a long-range building 
program. The board has also voted to increase 
the insurance on the school buildings and equip- 
ment to 80 per cent of the present value. The 
new policy will be arranged on the five-year plan 
© Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has 
invited the representatives of the various city 
Organizations to meet with the board to discuss 
4a proposed school-bond issue of $6,000,000. The 
board has begun plans for a building program 
to include 406 new classrooms, and to be divided 
into two groups The first section to cost $4,484,- 
7 to be completed in September, 1949, and 


library, 
rooms. 


50/, 18 
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EASY 


WRITE 


248 School Street 


WASHROOMS STAY CLEAN AND LITTER FREE 


When You Use 
GYani-Dri ELECTRIC HAND AND HAIR DRYERS 


INSTEAD OF OLD-FASHIONED DRYING METHODS 


Sani-Dri REMOVES 
SOILED LITTER 
* 
EMPTY CABINETS 
. 
LAUNDRY EXPENSE 
s 
FIRE HAZARD 
~ 
CLOGGED PLUMBING 


AND INEXPENSIVE TO 


FOR Brochure 


the second will be finished in September 1953, 
at a cost of $3,798,239 
®& Waukegan, Ill. The township high school 


board has employed Dr. William C. Reavis, of 
the Chicago University, to conduct a survey of 
the high school’s future needs in the way of 
new buildings. Dr. Reavis’ report is expected to 
dovetail with the survey he is now preparing 
for the city grade schools 
® Dallas, Tex. The school board has 
for bids for the construction of the Sidney 
Lanier School, te cost $750,000. Another pro 
posed building is the Thomas A. Edison School 
The Rusk School, to be remodeled, will be used 
as a center for speech conservation, sight con- 
servation, and exceptional children’s classes 
®& Abbeville, La. The Vermilion parish school 
board has requested the State Bond and Tax 
Board to grant permission to present a school 
bond issue to the voters, and to create a 
consolidated district to be known as Vermilion 
Parish School District No. 1. The board will 
employ a special counsel to direct the bond issue 
which is to be set at $1,200,000 
® Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has ap 
proved plans for a new athletic field and stadium, 
to cost $357,355. The architectural firm of Harry 
Hake and Harry Hake, Jr., has been employed 
to prepare plans for the stadium. 
® Shreveport, La. The Caddo parish school 
board has begun a survey of building needs in 
white and Negro schools. Committees of teachers, 
principals, and citizens will meet with the school 
administrative staff to discuss the needs of the 
schools 
®& Baltimore, Md. Vandalism in the city schools 
has cost the city nearly $25,000 annually, ac 
cording to Business Supt. John W. Lewis. About 
regularly spent to 


called 


one half of the amount is 
replace broken window panes 
®& El Paso, Tex. Construction work has been 
started on the Mesita School, to cost $387,200 
The building, to occupy a 7%-acre site, will 
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INSTALL 
THIS MODERN automatic electrical service oper- 
ates at a cost of but 15% (or less) of old style drying 
methods. 

WRITE FOR Brochure 


about Sani-Dri electric hand and hair dryers. 


1093 on chairs and tables for 
cafeterias or school lunch rooms. 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY en 


North Chicago, Illinois 


1082 for complete information 
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No. 5-SF Pedestal 
Model Hand Dryer 


include 18 classrooms, a music room, an audi 
torium-playroom, a cafeteria, and administrative 
offices. 

® Lufkin, Tex. The school board has sold 
$600,000 in school bonds to a syndicate of bond 
houses to finance the construction of two new 
schoolhouses. 

® Parsons, Kans. The school board has ac 
cumulated $92,000 in its building reserve. The 
fund has been increased by the addition of 
$12,000 obtained in the last tax distribution. Al) 
money in the fund is invested in government 
securities 

®& Electra, Tex. A number of school-plant im- 
provements have been carried out in the schools 
during the current year. The interiors of all 
buildings have been repainted. Electrical, heating, 
and plumbing repairs have been made and some 
new equipment installed. The roofs of the high 
school have been repaired. The floors of the 
administrative offices, the gymnasium, and the 
school stages have been refinished, and extensive 
plastering repairs made. The high school library 
has been converted to an open-shelf type library, 
connected to a large study hall. The former 
separate study halls for boys and girls have been 
converted into class and storage rooms. A new 
field house has been erected for the use of the 
football and sports teams 

®& Supt. Arthur Dondineau, of Detroit, Mich., 
in his recent annual report, points out that ade- 
quate schoolhousing is the chief problem before 
the board of education 

The board is confronted by rising costs of con 
struction and the growth of the city, coupled 
with cessation of construction, has overcrowded 
most of the schools. In trying to meet the situa 
tion, the board has found its construction program 
hampered by rising costs. The report points out 
that only four of the 34 projects planned in 1946 
had been completed by June, 1947. The aggregate 
cost was $725,000 as against a 1946 estimate of 
$386,000 
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Have YOU seen the 


New BOSTON line 


of Pencil Sharpeners ? 


Be sure to see the new BOSTONS 
before buying ANY Pencil Sharp- 
eners. The BOSTON Salesman will 
be in to show you these new, 
smarter and better sharpeners. 


Look for the new BOSTON Pencil 
Sharpener at the N. E. A. Convention 
at Atlantic City. Our Booth No. J-12. 


|b RO EO}, | 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS HUNT PENS 
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FIRST in vivid projection 

FIRST in sound 
fidelity 

The HOLMES 


For the last year 
“Rex” production 

has been inadequate 

to supply the demand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 
IS FAST CATCHING UP. 


P.S.— The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 
watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low 
frequency speaker available. 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 


write for the new catalog detailing the advanced features 


found only in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, 


D(C 


RUSHES, brooms, and sweeping compounds 

don't remove abrasive grit which wears out 
floor waxes and sealers. But Churchill's famous 
heavily-filled, long-strand Mop-Cote or Push Mop 
(shown below) treated with Nu-Tone .. . the 
ideal cleaner and polisher . . . can not only remove 
dust and dirt in an amazingly short ume, but restore 
the beautiful sheen of the wax as well. Be sure to 
get complete information on this modern, efficient, 
economical method of dry cleaning waxed floors. 
Call your Churchill distributor or representa- 
tive today, or write... 
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CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS@OF SURERIOR FLOOR AND 


BUILDING ae AND TOOLS 
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ARIZONA PROVIDES STATE SUPPORT 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The state of Arizona early recognized the 
principle of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity through state aid. The first appropriations 
for the aid of elementary and high schools were 
flat sums, distributed to the schools on the basis 
of average daily attendance. The amounts which 
varied inversely with the increase in attendance, 
ranged from about $15 to $20 per capita per 
annum. The total of these appropriations reached 
$750,000 in 1919. In 1921, the state legislature 
passed a law, which changed the distribution from 
a flat sum to a specified rate per capita of A.D.A. 
in elementary and high schools. 

In 1940, by legislative act, the people of the 
state provided a substantial increase and a dif- 
lerentiation in rates for attendance in high schools. 
The act sought to provide $65 per elementary 
pupil and $95 per high school pupil in A.D.A. 
the previous vear 

In 1947, the state again increased the amount 
ol state support, setting the amount for elemen 
tary schools at $95 per pupil, but leaving that 
tor high schools at $95 as provided in the 
previous law. The total estimated school aid 
lunds from all sources was $9,748,520 in 1947-48, 
ot which the general appropriations to schools 
of the state amounted to $9,320,642. 

The permanent school fund of the state amounts 
to approximately $3,000,000, which is invested 
In safe interest-bearing bonds, and only the in 
terest is spent annually. The fund is obtained 
through earnings from bonds and from large 
tracts of school lands which are leased for 
agricultural and grazing purposes. The earnings 
Irom bonds alone reach $88,653 
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something to 
your advantage! 
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WALRUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

We are interested in the following furniture as checked: 
[] Chemistry Laboratory, [] Biology Tables, [] Physics Tables, 


| [] Drawing Tables, [] Library Furniture, [[] Domestic Science 
| Furniture, [_] Instructors’ Desks. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
> Representatives of the C.I.0. Teachers’ Union 
of New York City have presented to Supt. 
William Jansen a series of suggestions seeking to 
add $50,000,000 to the school board’s budget 
for 1948. One of the suggestions calls for a 
$900-a-year salary increase for teachers above 
the scale provided in the Feinburg law. The 
group also asked for a single-salary schedule for 
school clerks, ranging from $2,400 to $4,200 a 
year. Other changes recommended were the elimin- 
ation of overcrowded classes with a maximum 
class size of thirty pupils, and large-scale ap- 
pointments of new teachers. 
® Akron, Ohio. At the November election, the 
voters approved an additional operating levy for 
the public schools of 3.85 mills for a period of 
five years, beginning January 1, 1948. 
®& The public schools of North Carolina re- 
ceived 71 per cent of the general fund ex- 
penditures of the state in 1946-47, according to 
a recent report on state expenditures. The report 
showed that a total of $54,786,382 was expended 
for schools during the year. Considering actual 
expenditures from all state funds, the public 
school expenditure was only 35.9 per cent, with 
all other funds taking 64.1 per cent. 
® The Moses School Study Commission, of Vir- 
ginia, in a report submitted by Senator Charles 
T. Moses, has recommended a general sales and 
use tax of not to exceed 2 per cent, together with 
other levies, to meet increases in the school ex 
penditures of the state school program. It was 
estimated that the 2 per cent sales tax on public 
service corporations would raise approximately 23 
million dollars. Revenues from other 
would bring the total to $34,932,508 
® Waltham, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved a budget of $1,107,140 for the year 1948, 
which is an increase of $158,267 over 1947. Ot 
the total, $884,242 is for salaries, $187,719 for 
other expenses, and $20,829 for equipment 
® Texas Citv, Tex. The school board has sold 
$1,300,000 in school bonds to a local bank at 


sources 


ILLINOIS 





an interest rate of slightly more than 3 per cent. 
The bonds are part of an issue of $1,850,000 
approved by the voters last October. 

® Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
created a new citizens’ committee on _ school 
finance, composed of 32 persons representative 
of business, labor, professional, and other com- 
munity groups. The committee will consider 
particularly financial problems of the schools. 
® New Britain, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $2,110,339 for the year 
1948-49, which is an increase of nearly $500,000 
over the year 1946-47. 

® Houston, Tex. The 1948 budget of the school 
board calls for $12,000,000. The anticipated 
revenue from all sources will reach $13,500,000, 
which is $2,000,000 more than last year. About 
one half of the revenue will be spent for teachers’ 
salaries and salaries of other school employees. 
®& Louisville, Ky. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget calling for $5,647,000 for 1947-48. 
The greatly increased budget is necessary this year 
to meet the annual salary increases of teachers 
ranging from $500 to $700. The board’s request 
was approved for a restoration of the building 
reserve fund, calling for a 5% cent tax, for a 
total of $1.35 for all school purposes 

® New York, N. Y. The CIO Teachers’ Union 
has suggested to the school board a new budget 
for 1948-49 calling for an increase in expendi- 
tures of 50 million dollars. The Union pointed out 
that inflation had wiped out the $900 salary in- 
creases of teachers and urged that the salaries be 
raised commensurate with the increased cost of 
living since 1946. 

® Houston, Tex. The school board, in Decem- 
ber, sold to a New York syndicate $5,004,000 of 
the $25,000,000 school-bond issue approved by the 
voters last June. The bid, the lowest of four re- 
ceived, carries an average interest rate of 1.9588 
per cent, and a premium of $950.76. The bonds 
which are short-term, will mature over a six- 
year period, beginning January 10, 1949, in in- 
stallments of $834,000 
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The Oldest Name in Door Closers 


= 


i 
LU 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


Built Up to an Exact Standard 
Not Down to a Cut Price 





NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg, Co 
2900 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Il! 


TULSA BOARD SOLVING GROWTH PROBLEMS 


The school board of Tulsa, Okla., is com- 
pleting an expansion program involving a cost 
of $4,500,000, but even with this- program there 
will be insufficient facilities to care adequately 
for the school children, particularly of the 
elementary school level. 

Supt. Charles C. Mason and the members of 
the school board are constantly facing population 


increases and recent shifts indicate that addi- 
tional school facilities will be needed in at least 
three sections of the city. The board has 
attempted to predict population trends and 


resulting needs in buildings and sites for the past 
ten years. It has maintained a policy of keeping 
five years ahead of school building needs but now 
it is faced with ten-year forecasts. 

In the next few years, the board will be com 
pelled to purchase up to ten sites for new schools. 
Congestion in five schools means that new build- 
ings will be needed, and new sites are urgently 
demanded in three other sections. The board has 
already purchased a site for a new elementary 
school. 

The school board is studying data and com- 
piling statistics on enrollment and school popula- 
tion. The first crop of war babies born during 
1942 is now appearing in the kindergartens, and 
it is expected that the situation will become 
serious by 1952. The figures for 1946 show a birth 
registration of 5010, and an estimated 6000 so 
far in 1947, 


HARVARD NOON HOUR PROGRAM 


The Harvard Community High School at 
Harvard, Ill., has developed a plan of beneficial 
recreation for its students during the noon hour. 
Since one half of the enrollment of 400 students, 
mostly children of farm families, eat at school 
the noon hour problem has always been present. 

During the noon hour period, the entire upper 
floor is closed to students, except those who wish 
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Getting 10 months 
educational gains in 
6 months by the 


Harmon — 
| Technique ) 


eg Fi 


Your school can do it, too! 


Ask for a copy of Dr. Harmon's ‘‘LIGHT ON 
GROWING CHILDREN,” reprinted from 


Architectural 


Record. On receipt of sketches 


showing dimensions and details of schoolroom, 


specifications will be furnished according 


" NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO, 
j 3617 S. May Street, Chicago 9 
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to study. All students are on their honor and 
require yery little supervision. From 12 o’clock 
on there is teacher assistance in the upper hall. 

When the weather permits outside activity, the 
inside games are discontinued and outdoor sports 
prevail. These include softball, hardball, tennis, 
horseshoes, and touch football. 

During the winter months when students must 
remain inside, a variety of games and sports are 
provided in the lower hall. There are tables for 
ping-pong, checkers, chess, and Chinese checkers. 
There are tournaments for boys and girls. Along 
the hall can be found dart and carom boards, as 
well as ringtoss games. The school aims at main- 
taining a great variety of activities 

In the gymnasium, such activities as basketball, 
volleyball, and kickball are encouraged. Boys use 
the gymnasium three days, and girls two days of 
the week. Tournaments are encouraged. Students 
who do not participate are present as spectators. 

Although the teachers realize that the noon 
hour arrangement has not entirely solved their 
problem, they feel that a beginning has been made 
toward successful noon hour recreation. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


> A new high school program, has been in- 
troduced in the high school at Goshen, Ind. Supt. 
Robert E. Weaver, in providing an outline, has 
given an explanation of the methods used in 
enlarging and improving the program of studies 
of two departments in the high school. These 
two departments are (1) industrial arts and voca- 
tional education, and (2) business education. The 
work has resulted from an enlargement of the 
respective departments and has been undertaken 
to make the expanded programs as effective and 
comprehensive as possible. 

During the present school year, efforts have 
been made to enlarge and improve the business 
education department. Two new teachers have 
been provided and considerable new equipment 
purchased. The new setup is intended to provide 
a forward-looking program that will be a credit 


to the Harmon Technique without 


cost or obligation. 





the light-reflective 


paint for interiors ) 
! 
to the high school. The program for industrial 


education was recommended by the local in- 
dustrial leaders and evaluated by Purdue Uni- 
versity. It is expected that by the end of the 
present vear, both departments will have suf- 
ficient students who can be recommended to 
Goshen employers. Employers will be encouraged 
to contact the instructors before employing high 
school graduates to be sure that they have com- 
pleted the required work and have good scholastic 
records, 

& A complete reorganization of the Arizona state 
school system has been proposed by L. D 
Klemmedson, state superintendent of instruction 
The first step has been taken with the appoint- 
ment of a 20-member professional advisory com- 
mittee which is to outline constitutional and 
other changes necessary. Among the changes are 
a reorganization of the state board of education 
and making the superintendent an appointive 
officer. 

& Until the New York State legislature outlaws 
the Communist party, a board of education in the 
state may not make membership in this party the 
cause for dismissal of a teacher, according to 4 
ruling of Acting Commissioner of Education 
Lewis A. Wilson. 

The ruling was given in the course of 4 
decision ordering the Board of Higher Education 
of New York City to reinstate Francis J. Thomp- 
son, a war veteran and an instructor at the City 
College of New York, together with several years 
back pay. 
® A survey of projected building plans ol 
Arizona schools is being made by the State 
Department of Public Instruction in preparation 
for a school-building planning conference early 
in 1948. The State Department has made arrange- 
ments for a conference with two representatives 
of the U. S. Office of Education, who will advise 
the school authorities in how to plan new struc- 
tures for the maximum efficiency and at the 
minimum cost 
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securely yours? 


68-264 


NATIONAL 
COMBINATION LOCKS 


low cost protection 


@ Locker security... yours at low cost 
... With these fine combination locks by 
the National Lock Company. Case is of 
double steel construction. The No. 68-264 
masterkeyed lock has a stainless steel 
outer case. Dial finished in black enamel 
with numerals and gradations in white 
enamel for easy visibility. Shackles are 
5/16 inch steel. 
* * * 

@ Write today for complete information 
on National Locks. Please give title and 
school affiliation. Free sample will be 
sent to you upon request. 




















NO. 264 MASTERKEYED 
SELF-LOCKING SHACKLE LOCK 


@ With stainless steel case. Masterkeyed so that 
it may be opened by authorized custodian if nec- 
essary. Where locker supervision is important, 
this lock proves the ideal answer. 


NO. 265 
SELF-LOCKING SHACKLE LOCK 


@ Rugged. Easy to use. Extremely well suited 
for school lockers. Dial is locked against rotation 
when shackle is open. Combination is disturbed 
when shackle is closed. Requires dialing to three 
numbers. This lock is not masterkeyed. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
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LOCK DIVISION 
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« « « The PRACTICAL Answer To ALL 
Your Seating Problems 


For supplementary seats or your 
complete bleacher structure, out- 
doors or inside. Provide roomy, 
economical permanent seating as 
long as you need it ... yet are 
completely portable and usable in 


other forms whenever you wish. 


The engineered design assures in- 
comparable safety. Welded frames 
of structural steel tubing are 
quickly joined with cross bracing 
to form an integral structure of 
the desired capacity and shape. No 
tools are required. Dismantling is 


equally fast. 


SAFWAY 


GRANDSTAND and 
BLEACHER 





@CORRECT PITCH — su- 
perior visibility from every 
seat. 

@ENGINEERED SAFETY 
— tested and approved by 
Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries, 


@UNIFIED STRUCTURE 
(no independent towers) 
-loads and stresses at 
any point distributed 
evenly throughout entire 


structure. 


@EASILY HANDLED 
unskilled help can rapidly 
set up or dismantle 
bleacher. 


@ADAPTABLE extra 
rows or sections easily 
added, Base structure of 
seats above first 9 rows 
can also be utilized as 
work scaffolding in any 
required form. 










FREE CATALOG Get complete information on 
Safway grandstands and the entire Safway line 
write today for your copy of Catalog AJ 248. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Solve 
Loeker Problems 





@Get schoolwide installation of 
tough, Master-Charted Dudley 
Locks . . . without spending a dime 
of your equipment 
budget. Write for 
details of the Dud- 
ley Self-Financing 
Plan. 


* 

At the A.A.S.A. 
Convention visit 
the Dudley display 
Booth E-17 





DUDLEY 
LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 212 © 570 W. Monroe St. ® Chicago 6, Ill. 





Are You Planning 
to Rebind 

Your Worn School 
Textbooks and 
Library Books 







Let us show you how we can 
expertly recondition your books to 
withstand the wear and tear of con- 








stant use at low cost. 









Just send one of your books 
for 
FREE SAMPLE REBINDING 
and more details. 














No obligation. 





DES MOINES 
BOOKBINDERY CO. 


H. E. TOLCHINSKY & SONS 
1100 Forest Avenue 











Des Moines 14, lowa 
(Bookbinders for Three Generations) 
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A PROMOTION AND GROUPING 
POLICY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 38) 


of grouping, the pupils would be assigned 
to home rooms on the basis of chrono- 


logical age and social maturity. As the | 
instruments for evaluating social maturity | 
and measuring organismic age are refined, | 


better classifications may be made. How- 
ever, the organization of the school with 
its great 
definite group assignment 


would be a member of many groups. 


The present graded school organization | 


can be retained since some similar grouping 
is necessary. However, the sharp demarca- 
tion between grades would disappear, and 
regrouping would be done at any time 
during the year when a need for it arises. 

The elementary school would have no 
failures or promotions as such, but would 
simply have the function of developing the 
child as fully as possible in a given num- 
ber of years. 


SCHOOL PLANT PLANNING AND 
SCHOOL SAFETY 


(Concluded from page 42) 


with fire-resistive walls and ceilings, with 
openings amply shuttered with automatic 
closing fire doors. There should be at least 
two exits from this furnace room, 
which should be to the outside. 

Auditorium units, gymnasium, corridors and 
exits should be equipped with signs marked 
“EXITS.” These signs should be 4% inch 
block letters which should be so designed 
that they are clearly visible at all times. These 
exit signs should be lighted by current which 
should be taken off ahead of other circuits 
in the building. Municipal or outside fire ex- 
tinguishment facilities are desirable. It is also 
generally considered desirable to provide the 
building with extinguishing facilities such as 
fire extinguishers and standpipe and hose 
units. These in-the-building facilities probably 
have some value in personal protection, but 
are of more value in protecting property than 
in protecting pupils’ lives. If a fire is discov- 
ered in time fer it to be extinguished by a hand 
extinguisher or a small hose, it is possible that 
all the pupils could be evacuated from the 
building. Sprinkler systems installed in schools 
are valuable particularly in hot such 
as shops, home-economic units, storerooms, 
stages, etc. All buildings should be equipped 
with adequate fire alarm systems. These sys- 
tems should have bells or gongs of a tone 
distinctly different from those of the regular 
class bells. They should be so arranged that 
they may be used for fire drills and for 
emergency evacuation. The importance of fire 
protection in school buildings, brought out in 
the President's Conference on Fire Protection 
held in Washington, D. C., on May 6, 7 and 8, 
should not be overlooked 


one ol 


spots 
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flexibility and communication | 
between, and within, groups, makes a | 
meaningless, 
since the child in his day-to-day activities | 
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COLD 
FORGED STEEL 
Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off 


SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Proved by test the most-wanted scis. 
sors for all cutting uses in . 


SEWING © TEACHING © OFFICE ®© SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN ® AND GENERAL UTILITY NEEDS 


Made in Popular Standard 
Sizes. Out-Ranks All Other 
Scissors in the same price 
range. 


@ FINE QUALITY — MADE FROM SPECIAL 
SCISSOR STEEL. 
@ LUSTROUS SATIN-NICKEL FINISH. 


@ KEEN-EDGED (Individually sharpened by 
hand) FOR LASTING SHARPNESS. 


@ OUR ALL-PURPOSE SCISSIORS CARRY THE 
GENUINE JA-SON TRADE MARK. 


@ ASSEMBLED WITH SCREW HEAD RIVET. 
@ EACH PACKED IN AN ENVELOPE — 1 DOZ. 
IN A BOX. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, Inc. 


188 GAREDEN STREET * BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 


BUY JA-SON SCISSORS 
FOR QUALITY, FINISH 


Res UE Pat, O8 AND SHARPNESS. 













SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 
366 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Ass’n of Teachers’ Agencies 


Announcing 


THE 1948 SHOP ANNUAL 


of Industrial Arts and 
V ocational Education 


The authoritative source of information and | 
guidance in organizing, planning, and equipping 
schools shops ' 


Ready February 16, 1948 


The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the per- 
iodic progress in the field of industrial arts and 
vocational education, emphasizes the new de- 
velopments ahead, presents through actual shop 
layout and equipment lists, the best methods of 
accomplishment in the school shop field. 


Single Copies, Shop Annual Number $1.00 
Yearly Subscription including Shop Annual 
Number, $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 
248 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, 1, Wis. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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PEABODY’S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 


STEEL 


RS 


d scis- 






































-HOOL 
Y NEEDS 






The Only Seating with 


POSTURE-FIT 


FLOATING BACK REST 


A PROVEN LIQUID CLEANING COMPOUND | 
NOT A SOAP - NON-ACID » NON-CAUSTIC » NON-ABRASIVE 





@ Brulin’s OCTO-SOLVE all-purpose liquid cleaning com n 
pound combines the great wetting powers of a soapless cleaner More Comfortable 
ind the oil and grease emulsifying properties of the soap cleaner ; 
SPECIAL It cleans more efficiently and with greater speed than any known bd Easy to keep in place 
cleaner that may be used without danger of injuring hands or | 


finished surfaces 


* Easy to move 


ned by * Easy to keep clean 


OCTO-SOLVE so Superior because 


It has great penetrating powers that enables it to reach the 


: , 
RRY THE Helps to increase room 


capacity without 
crowding 


deepest pores and smallest crevices. 
It has power to emulsify greasy or oily matter, which cuts the 
dirt loose. 


RIVET. 
- 1 DOZ, 


It rinses completely, leaving no slimy film or scum 





It mixes and dissolves instantly and completely in water 
There is no grit, pumice, or other abrasive to leave a slippery 
film. 

It is economical for general cleaning purposes 

It is an all-around cleaner 


SEE THE PEABODY DISPLAY AT 
ATLANTIC CITY. OUR BOOTH 
NUMBERS ARE A-9, A-11. 






Classic Light 





Inc. Weight Chair 

, CONN. =. PI 2 chy ord Number 203 

d =e BRULIN & ahs thes Columbia Ave 

csr ge ea THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 
FINISH = ie NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


NESS. 





GIVE THE SAFETY PATROL 
BOYS A BREAK! 


Their job is mighty important. Encourage their work. 
Equip them properly. Outfit them with Graubard’s 
Safety Patrol Equipment (approved by all safety or- 
ganizations throughout the United States). 











Patrol Belts 


White web — also white or yellow 
plastic 


Metal Badges 











and 

ion Patrol Caps 

tion and | Aluminum Arm Brassards 
equipping 





Felt Arm Bands 
1948 


For thirty years Premier Engraving Company has been rendering Patrol Buttons 














a or foithful service to the printing industry ond developing the Gold Felt Emblems 
new de- e ° 
tual shop ss perfection in craftsmanship that gives you more than just your Caution Flags 
ethods of 
Id. , money's worth when you order at Premier today, Rain Wear 
$1.00 : , WHITE, YELLOW OR BLACK 
Annval ? Winter Wear RUBBER RAINCOATS 
SEND FOR OUR SAFETY PATROL CATALOGUE 
. 
. ° 
MPANY ee engraving co. G y Th} A D ’ S 266 Mulberry St.. 
1 Wis #18 W. WINNEBAGO 51. Newark 5, N. J. 
a . PHONE MARQUETTE 3337 OF8 3398 | . . es 
EW YORK MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN “America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters 
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FENESTRA INSIDE METAL STORM SASH 


A new inside metal storm window that com- 
bines with steel casement and screen to make a 
complete window unit, has been introduced by the 
Detroit Steel Products Company. 

The Fenestra storm window is available with 
a tilt-in vent at the bottom, to provide draftless 
ventilation, even in stormy weather. It is in- 
stalled easily and quickly from the inside of the 
room, and fits snugly against the steel casement. 
An extruded rubber gasket, attached to the win- 
dow frame, prevents metal-to-metal contact, and 
acts as a quick seal for the opening 





The new Detroit Steel storm sash. 


Constructed of formed steel, bonderized, with 
a factory-baked-on coat of paint, the storm win- 
dow is scarcely noticeable from the inside or out- 
side, and does not interfere with Venetian blinds 
or curtains. Precision-built, it is interchangeable 
in same-size windows, reduces heat loss, prevents 


fogged or frosted windows, and eliminates floor 
drafts 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 3107 Griffin St., 


Detroit 11, Mich. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—201. 


RCA VICTOR RECORD LIBRARY FOR SCHOOLS 

The Radio Corporation of America has an 
nounced a new basic record library for elemen- 
tary schools, which is available in individual al- 
bums as well as in the complete set. 

The library, which combines for the first time 
phonograph records and teaching notes, consists 
of 21 albums, all but one of which comprise four 
10-in. records. Newly recorded for elementary 
school use, and accompanied by teaching notes, 
the library is now being widely accepted. The 
plan offers opportunity for educators to spread 
their record album purchases in place of buying 
complete sets. The library is planned for two 
levels —the primary level, consisting of grades 
one, two, and three; and the upper grade level, 
consisting of grades four, five, and six. Individual 
albums, as well as the complete library, are avail- 
able through RCA dealers. 

RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—202. 


BRITANNICA OFFERS FOURTH MOTION 
PICTURE IN ART SERIES 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., has an- 


nounced its fourth motion picture in its art series 
entitled, “Drawing With Pencil.”” A 16mm., one- 
reel, black-and-white sound film, records the 
technique of one of America’s leading sketchers, 
Theodore Kautsky, in drawing a picture of a 
seventeenth century cooper’s shop. 

“Drawing With Pencil” has been filmed for use 
in art classes from the junior high school up 
ward, for art appreciation classes and as a basi 
course in oil and water color painting technique. 
All of the important steps in pencil sketching are 
included, with emphasis on design, thumbnail 
sketching, drawing of sharp lines, making broad 
masses, and achieving effects with textures and 
ranges of values. The film is available either by 
sale or rental. 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—203. 
INDEX OF MOTION PICTURES 
The Westinghouse Electric Company has an 


nounced a revised edition of its catalog, ‘Motion 
Pictures and Slide Films for School Use,” listing 
a number of new films which are now available 

The films described in the catalog cover a wide 
range of subjects for high school The 
booklet offers recommendations concerning the 
type of class for which each film is suited, together 
with suggestions for related supplementary ma 
terial to enhance the film’s usefulness in the class 
room. A copy of the catalog will be sent upon 
request. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—204. 


classes. 


OPEN-SCHOOL WEEK DISPLAY 
The city of New York, from November 10 
to 14, 1947, threw open its school doors to 
the parents of pupils and invited them to visit 
the classrooms in which their sons and daughters 





Heywood-Wakefield tubular school 
furniture display. 


spend so much of their time. To publicize the 
annual event, department stores throughout the 
city devoted display windows similar to the 
R. H. Macy window, shown in the above photo- 
graph, which was outfitted with the Heywood- 
Wakefield tubular school furniture widely used in 
the New York City schools. 

The Heywood-Wakefield school furniture will 
be on display at the A.A.S.A. meeting, to be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., February 21 to 26. 
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AMERICAN CRAYON PACKAGE REDESIGNED 
FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 

The American Crayon Company has announced 
a change in the popular No. 1907 Prang Textil 
Color Kit, which has been completely redesigned 
in a more compact kit. The new kit is less bulky, 
is easier to carry, and satisfactory to work with: 
takes up less room on the shelf and in the hom 
closet shelf, and simplifies handling and shipping. 
The kit contains the same complete contents as the 
old package and still sells at $4. The package jg 
smartly designed in magenta, turquoise, and black 

The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—205. 


NEW AMERICAN CRAYON PACKAGE 
The American Crayon Company has announced 
a new package, No. 1865 in the Old Faithfy) 
Line. It contains full packages of the following 
Prang water colors in metal container; Prang 
Tempera in a set of brilliant colors; Crayoner, q 
popular school drawing crayon in a box of 24 


WV 


a 


New American Crayon Packages. 


colors; special “magic” painting crayons and 
sketches; an oil stick for deep, rich oil painting; 
Poster Pastello, colored chalk crayons for murals 
on paper; and white chalk crayons. Also included 
are colored paper, stencil paper, and project 
sheets for use with the various mediums. The 1865 
kit is available for any artist, teacher, pupil, or 
professional worker and makes an excellent gift. 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—206. 


HYLOPLATE LITE SITE CHALKBOARD 

The Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, 
Ill., has announced the production of a new, 
select Hyloplate, finished in a light, bright green 
The new product has all of the splendid 
writing qualities of the widely used Hyloplate 
chalkboard and is intended primarily to meet the 
new requirements for classroom lighting. The new 
color is the result of wide experiments intended 
to produce a color that permits entirely satisfac- 
tory reading of blackboard writing without e- 
cessive lighting contrast. 

The firm continues to manufacture its darker 
leaf green and jet black Hyloplate chalkboards. A 
complete circular with specifications may be had 
from the firm. 

Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—207. 


color 


NEW STANLEY ELECTRIC DRILL 

Stanley Electric Tools, New Britain, Conn., has 
announced a new compact, sturdy, lightweight, 
small-size portable drill, No. 24, suitable for dril- 
ing in metal, wood, and composition material. 
Only 8% in. overall, and weighing only 3% hb. 
it makes a handy drill for working in close quarters 
and is ideal for servicemen to carry in their kits 

This drill can be converted into a bend 
drill press by locking the drill in No. 514 stand. 

Stanley Electric Tools, New Britain, Conn. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—208. 
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THE TEACHER’S MASTERPIECE 
William H. Holmes* 


The teacher's masterpiece—the life he 
lives — 

Is measured by the service that he gives. 

In earthly wealth that service may bulk 
small. 

In wealth of spirit—the great all in all — 

The teacher’s service grows as from his store 

He shares with eager youth. As he shares 
more, 

The more he has to share. Exhaustless truth 

Enriches him; frees and enriches youth. 

No teacher is forgot who truly gives 

His life for youth; through them he serves 
and lives. 

True wealth increases as the years increase; 

He frees himself; achieves his masterpiece. 


My Dog 

The Chattanooga, Tenn., Times reprints the 
following essay ascribed to an 8-year-old boy of 
Rochester, N. Y 

“My dogs means somebody nice and quiet to 
be with. He does not say ‘Do’ like my mother, or 
Don't’ like my father, or ‘Stop’ like my big 
brother. My dog Spot and I sit together quietly 
and I like him and he likes me.” 

The whole story is there; its truth undeniable, 
its moral unmistakable. 


Not Very Flattering 

The second-grade teacher was answering ques- 
tions about different things, when a little girl 
asked, “Miss Dunlap, do you like teaching 
school ?” 

Before she could answer a sandy-haired boy 
piped up, “Gee, it’s better than working, ain’t 
it?”— Wall St. Journal. 


(El) 
EFFIC ENT 

(1) 
When I was in school and learned to spell, 
They taught me a rule [I remember quite well; 
Put “i” before “e’”’—so I learned, when a brat, 
Except after “c,” it’s as simple as that. 
When memory gets muddy, I think in this vien, 
For spelling’s a study where science should reign. 
And when the deficeint have siezures of doubt 
This rule is sufficeint to straighten them out. 
So why need one labor to reach the hieght 
Or inviegle a nieghbor to set him aright, 
When this ancient rhyme will his critics inviegh 
And never a crime on his consceince need wiegh. 
But while I’m proficeint 
At spelling, I’ve feared 
Though the rule is efficeint 
The words do look wierd. 

— Detroit Education News 


As the Boy Saw it 


The fifth-grade teacher was endeavoring to in- 
crease the vocabulary of her pupils. As she called 
tach name, the child mentioned a word and de- 
fined it. The first child named a word beginning 
with “a,” the second with “b,” and so on. 

One lad rose when she called his name, and 
then to his dismay realized he had to name an 
adjective that began with “u.” He was stumped, 
so the teacher helped him. 

“Now suppose that at Christmas along with the 
toys your parents gave you clothes, shoes, stock- 
ings. What kind of gifts would those be?” 

The boy thought a minute and then drawled: 
“Unnecessary.” 

ULTIMO 
I met by moonlight, 
Or twilight, or sunlight, 
Or any light but one light, 
Are Education and Finance. — Simple Folk Rhyme. 


*Former Superintendent of Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Make the Hillyard Booth G28-30-32 Your Headquarters 


It WiLt be a pleasure to again meet our many friends 
among the American Association of School Administra- 
tors ... and we extend a cordial invitation to make the 
Hillyard Booth your headquarters while attending the 
Convention. We want to tell you about our new Hiltonian 
and Steeltonian machines and we have new products 
to demonstrate and Hillyard Floor Treatments and 
Maintenance Products that have been Tested and 
Approved for almost Half a Century. We'll be seeing you. 


Robert B. Hillyard 


Walter S. Hillyard 
Hiivtyarp’s Nation Wide Service of Floor Treatment 
Maintaineers are ready at all times to help on any floor 
treatment, maintenance or sanitation problem, their ad- 
vice and recommendations are given without obligation. 
Hillyard Floor Treatments Save Time, Save Money and 


Save Your Floors. 
W. Everett Hillyard 


Elliott C. Spratt 


HILLYARD HOME OFFICE AND PLANT, ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
; i - 
-— Ge & | 7.% 
— | to: alee aca 
470 Alabama St . Distributors HILLYARD CHEMICAL Cco., ST, JOSEPH, Mo, Branches in Principal Cities. . tenn’ 


San Francisco 2, Calif. 





